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THE PAST IN CHINA’S PRESENT 


A Cultural, Social, and Philosophical Background 
for Contemporary China 


Joseph Needham 


(The following is the second half of a two-part article on the 
background of modern China. In this paper, Professor Need- 
ham discusses the philosophical aspects of China’s history; 
in the preceding article, he presented some features of the 
social and cultural development of China.—Editor) 


I. Confucian Morality and Taoist Social Protest 


LET US NOW TURN to the consideration of certain matters more 
on the philosophical and ethical plane. Of course, we have 
already touched upon some aspects of ethics, but we need to 
put this in its correct perspective by recognizing the exist- 
ence of an essential wallpaper of the Chinese mind today and 
for the foreseeable future—the background of Confucianism 
and Taoism. I say this with the parallel in mind that how- 
ever revolutionary any European, for example, may be, he 
will have as the inevitable background to his mind the social 
righteousness of Israel, the subtleties of Greek philosophy, 
and the logic of Roman law, three elements all embodied in 
the Christian Church and the Holy Roman Empire. These 
fundamental conditioners of thought cannot be deleted from 
the European past. 

We have already said a word or two about the moral aus- 
terity of ancient or classical Confucianism, which was essen- 
tially a system of ethics and not in any way a metaphysic.! 

1For a more detailed account, see Science and Civilisation in China, Vol. 2 


(in course of publication in seven volumes by the Cambridge University 
Press), pp. 3 ff. Hereinafter abbreviated as SCC. 
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The Confucian ideal was a state of social justice insofar as 
this could be conceived of within the framework of the 
feudalism of Master Khung’s own time (the —6th century), 
Its conservatism arose from the fact that the relation of prince 
and minister or master and servant was included among those 
five human relationships which Confucius invested with par- 
ticular sanctity. But the idea that every person exists in a 
kind of concrete special functional relationship with every 
other person in society is one which is capable of perpetual 
renovation; loyalty to superior officers is needed in a Red as 
well as in any other Army, and filial piety must necessarily 
appear in new forms when family allowances or full old-age 
pensions and suitable new State-provided modes of life for 
the aged come into general acceptance. 

Confucianism was a religion, too, if you define that as 
something which involves the sense of the holy, for a quality 
of the numinous is very present in Confucian temples (the 
Wén Miao); but not if you think of religion only as the the- 
ology of a transcendent creator—deity. The emphasis of Con- 
fucianism, of course, was always on duties rather than rights, 
and this again is familiar in modern as well as in traditional 
Chinese society. There has been little change in that respect. 
In the past Confucianism tended a good deal towards asceti- 
cism and even a certain prudery, and these ancient presences 
can be felt very much among the communists of today and in 
their social attitudes. 

But the Taoists are immortal as well. The ancient Taoist 
philosophers were men who made a powerful social protest 
against the feudal society of their time.? They refused to co- 
operate with it. The famous expression chiin hu! mu hu! of 
Chuang Chou, for instance, in the —4th century, when he 
says, “Princes, indeed! Grooms to be sure!”’, in other words, 
those who know only the distinctions between princes and 


2 For a more detailed account, see SCC, Vol. 2, pp. 33 ff., and especially pp. 
86 ff., 100 ff. 
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grooms, how you should salute one and how you should salute 
the other, we spew them out of our mouths. This is not true 
knowledge. We believe in obtaining a real knowledge of 
Nature and a real understanding of the ceaselessly changing 
universe. We retire from human society, we walk outside hu- 
man society, we resort to the mountains and forests, we con- 
template Nature, we cultivate our receptivity, and we teach 
abstention from all force and coercion. ‘‘Production without 
possession, action without self-assertion, development with- 
out domination.” And there they were in their hermitages 
and abbeys all through history, refusing to cooperate in the 
bureaucratic-feudal society. 

That element of Taoist renunciation, and that element of 
Confucian ascesis, neither of them springing from any super- 
naturalism but in the interests of high morality, are very 
powerful indeed at the present time. The vein of puritanism, 
in fact, in modern China is not at all new. It is something 
which has been there all through the ages. It has reminded 
some observers of the Ironside spirit in +-17th-century revo- 
lutionary England, with the age-old humanistic moral con- 
viction of Master Khung taking the place of that of the proph- 
ets of Israel’s god of righteousness. The reforming of the old 
decayed society and the assertion of moral values, if no doubt 
occasionally carried to rather absurd lengths, is thus not a 
new development, but a restoration of something exceed- 
ingly old. In fact, I should go so far as to say that although 
neither Confucianism nor Taoism, in spite of some appear- 
ances, ever involved the conception of a creator or an omnipo- 
tent transcendent deity in the usual sense, they were wholly 
devoted, each in their diametrically opposite way, to bring- 
ing about what in early Christian terms would be called the 
“Kingdom of God on Earth.” 

It has been instructive in recent years to see the reassess- 


3 These words, brilliantly summarizing much of the essense of the Tao Té 
Ching, were quoted by Bertrand Russell in The Problem of China (London, 
1922), p. 194, but I do not know from where he derived them. 
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ment of the ancient philosophers going on. When I was in 
China in 1952, it was interesting to see that only three indi- 
vidual characters were emphasized in the magnificent teach- 
ing exhibition of archaeology and history from the Bronze 
Age onwards which is established in the Imperial Palace Mu- 
seum, the Ku Kung Po Wu Kuan at Peking. They were Mo 
Ti, the —4th century philosopher of universal love, and 
Hsimén Pao, the great hydraulic engineer and humanitarian 
of the —6th century. This latter official is remembered not 
only for having built some of the earliest dams and reservoirs, 
but also, according to a story which is not at all unhistorical, 
for having ended the sacrifice of girls to the god of the Yellow 
River. So he was a humanitarian and a hydraulic engineer at 
the same time. The third hero emphasized was Kungshu 
Phan, or Lu Pan, the great artisan and patron saint of arti- 
sans. But when I went back six years later, I found that while 
the three heroes were still there, Confucius, Mencius, and 
even Hsiin Chhing, as well as most of the other classical 
philosophers, had been added, emphasis being laid on Con- 
fucius chiefly as an educator. All of them are now well rep- 
resented and described with suitable exhibits. 

A great debate is always going on, of course, as to how far 
Confucius himself was a revolutionary. There is no doubt 
that he was in the field of education, for he did away with 
the ancient idea that noble birth was an indispensable re- 
quirement. He was prepared to educate anyone who was 
capable of receiving it. This was how he became the patron 
saint of the bureaucracy, for all the posts needed officials and 
the Confucian education was the most suitable for them. 
But the question is more complex than this, for it turns on 
the extent to which Confucius was consciously opposed to 
the whole system of bronze-age proto-feudalism, and in favor 
of more collectivist forms. There is, at any rate, no doubt 
that some of his recorded actions indicate this, and that 
some of his descendants played a part in those popular re- 
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bellions of which we have already spoken. A strong case for 
the politically democratic character of Confucius has been 
made out by the sinologist H. G. Creel in a fascinating, if 
somewhat controversial, study.* Actually, Kuo Mo-Jo himself, 
the great archaeologist and ancient historian who is now presi- 
dent of the Chinese National Academy of Sciences, has gone 
on record quite a number of times for what one might call 
the progressive view of Confucius as opposed to the other 
view, held, of course, by many Chinese Marxists, that he was 
nothing but a reactionary of deepest dye. It was natural that 
they should think so, for in modern times and under the 
Kuomintang, many landowners and traditionalists of all sorts 
upheld Confucianism as one of the conservative institutions 
they wished to defend. 

The reader may complain if no word is said about Bud- 
dhism. In my opinion (and again this is a personal one), it 
never played anything like the same part in China as the 
two indigenous doctrines. It is very curious that although 
philosophically ‘“‘other-worldly,” for economic reasons it 
came to be allied with peasant struggles, and in some periods 
at least as much so as the Taoists. But presumably because 
of its emphasis on compassion, the karuna aspect of Bud- 
dhism, alongside that of emptiness (Sunya), it was very im- 
portant and early in the field with regard to the establish- 
ment of hospitals, orphanages, and similar institutions. It has 
certainly not been without influence on modern reformers 
and revolutionaries. 


II. Neo-Confucianism and Dialectical Organicism 


When we pass from the ethical to the metaphysical, a num- 
ber of points arise which are of as great if not greater im- 
portance than anything yet said. The school to which I 
particularly want to draw attention is the Hsing Li Hsiieh 
Chia, creators of the great scholastic synthesis of the +11th 


4 Confucius, the Man and the Myth, (New York, 1949; London, 1951). 
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and -+12th centuries.> The greatest representative of the 
Neo-Confucian school was Chu Hsi, who was born in +1 131 
and lived throughout the rest of the century. The earliest 
was Chou Tun-I, born in +1017, and three other great names 
come in between. It is highly characteristic of their philo- 
sophical position that Chu Hsi has been termed both the 
Herbert Spencer and the Thomas Aquinas of China. 
What may have been an important factor in the rallying 
of the Chinese intellectuals to the communist point of view 
is the fact that Neo-Confucianism was closely related to dia- 
lectical materialism. In other words, this system of thought, 
which was really the culmination of Chinese philosophical 
speculation throughout the ages, was a materialism, but it 
was not a mechanical materialism. It was, in fact, an organic 
conception of Nature, a theory of integrative levels, an 
organic naturalism,® having nothing to do with an external 
transcendent creator-deity or supernatural being of any sort, 
but at the same time leaving all possible room for man’s 
highest experiences, highest indeed of the successive levels of 
organization and integration in the world of Nature. It was 
thus essentially not dualistic. It was, if you like, holist. It 
was therefore closely allied to the conceptions of dialectical 
materialism, which is also a materialism but not a mechanical 
one, and pictures a dialectic in Nature such that contradic- 
tions are constructively resolved at a series of integrative 


5 A detailed account is given in SCC, Vol. 2, pp. 455 ff. Such recent publica- 
tions as Chou I-Chhing’s La Philosophie Morale dans le Néo-Confucianisme 
(Paris, 1954), and A. C. Graham’s Two Chinese Philosophers (London, 1958) 
are well worth study. 

6 Exactly what I mean here has been set forth, with documentation, in 
earlier publications; see especially my Herbert Spencer Lecture at Oxford 
University, Integrative Levels, a Revaluation of the Idea of Progress (1937), 
especially page 40; reprinted in Time, the Refreshing River (London, 1943), 
in which see especially pp. 184 ff., 233 ff. The relevance of organic naturalism 
(as in Whitehead, Sellars, Smuts, Lloyd-Morgan, etc.) to dialectical material- 
ism, indeed a close logical relationship, may be found further in J. Lindsay, 
Marxism and Contemporary Science (London, 1949), especially pp. 70 ff. The 
most recent world picture in this tradition, drawn, however, neither by a 
professional philosopher nor by a marxist theoretician, but by a brilliant and 
unorthodox Jesuit, is The Phenomenon of Man by J. Teilhard de Chardin. 
Fr. Teilhard de Chardin spent many years of his life in China. 
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levels (plant, animal, social, etc.); the series of the scala 
naturae, in fact, with all the transitions between its stages. 

The Neo-Confucian school operated with two fundamental 
conceptions, chhi and li. Chhi originally meant something 
rather like the Greek pneuma, a vapor, something like a gas 
or an emanation, but by the Sung it had come to mean all 
matter, the grossest as well as the most tenuous. As someone 
recently pointed out very acutely, it is rather remarkable 
that pneuma became more and more rarefied in Europe as 
the centuries wore on, while chhi, on the other hand, became 
more and more material. This must be connected with the 
characteristic Chinese love of pragmatic concreteness. As for 
li, the word began by meaning a way of cutting jade accord- 
ing to its natural pattern, and eventually came to mean es- 
sentially all structure in Nature itself—“natural organic pat- 
tern.” These words are absolutely not translatable by Aristo- 
telian matter and form; they have at first sight some similarity 
with those concepts, but at bottom they are not at all similar. 
Then there are many other important technical terms, like 
chhéng, for example, which some people translate as “sin- 
cerity.” I have a fixed conviction that it ought rather to be 
rendered the “precise fulfillment of an organic function,” 
with all that that implies. Among the most profound of 
Neo-Confucian ideas is that embodied in the famous phrase 
wu chi erh thai chi, “that which has no Pole and yet itself 
is the supreme Pole,” namely, the conception of the whole 
universe as an organic unity, in fact, as a single organism.’ 

7 Certain Neo-Confucian terms and conceptions might still be useful today. 
As J. Lindsay has pointed out (loc. cit., p. 91), we find it hard to speak of the 
forms of “organized-ness,” the x-factor at all the successive levels, which 
makes the difference between random collocations and wholes or entities, at 
each new level “making all things new.” “Vitalist theories like Lloyd- 
Morgan’s,” he says, “or organicist theories like Whitehead’s try to fill the gap 
with spirit, elan, nisus, God, or a metaphysical principle of creative purpose. 
Almost the whole of language is soaked with anthropocentric attitudes. We 
simply do not possess a word which can simultaneously express the activity of 
the atom and the activity of the human being. We can express mechanical 


relations and we can express personal relations; but we lack the integrative 
vocabulary.” Here li is exactly what is wanted—the pattern-principle oper- 
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III. European Schizophrenia and Chinese Unitariness 


In all this one might think that we were getting far away 
from contemporary China. Not at all. The enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of dialectical materialism in China is regarded by 
many Westerners as a great mystery. They marvel that such 
a people could have accepted what at first sight might seem so 
European with alacrity and conviction. Yet I can almost 
imagine Chinese scholars saying to themselves, ‘How aston- 
ishing; this is very like our own philosophia perennis inte- 
grated with modern science and at last come home to us.” 

It is important to notice how deeply opposed is this non- 
dualistic, organic conception of the universe to what I intend 
in due course to call, adopting a phrase from Lancelot L. 
Whyte,® the “European dissociation.” By this I mean that 
confused dance in which Europeans have engaged from the 
earliest times, oscillating between theological spiritualism 
on the one hand and mechanical materialism on the other. 
What difficulty the Western world had in attaining equili- 
brium! On one side there was the tradition of atomism start- 
ing with Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius, and contin- 
ued by atheist science all down the ages. On the other there 
was the tradition, emanating perhaps from Israel rather than 
from Greece, which laid emphasis on the spiritual reality 
of the Creator and the angelic host, upheld by priests and 
prophets. This dualism mirrored itself in a thousand con- 
flicts—necessity versus freedom, matter versus spirit, sensu- 
ality versus asceticism, reason versus instinct, the real in 
contrast with the ideal—local engagements in a seemingly 
universal campaign. Strung in this field of force were Augus- 
tine and Albertus, Bacon and Milton, Darwin and Freud. 
(These pairs of great men are mentioned not as antitheses but 


ating in diverse ways at all levels, but a term without any theological or 
metaphysical undertones, and not at all anthropomorphic. If clues such as 
this are followed up, Neo-Thomism may run into serious competition. 

8In The Next Development in Man (London, 1944), especially pp. 59, 61, 
85, etc. 
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as illustrative examples. All the outstanding thinkers of Eu- 
rope have been torn between the two poles, and sometimes 
famous men have incarnated the one and the other in head- 
on collision—as in the case of Huxley and Wilberforce.) 
The crowning symbol of this divided mind was the Holy 
Roman Empire itself, with the Pope and the Emperor as the 
dual but inwardly irreconcilable apex, two persons on one 
throne, failing, alas, on earth to attain the perfect union of 
the three persons in heaven. Many a time have I stood with 
Chinese friends in our Western cathedrals—at Augsburg or 
Kor¢ula, Chartres or Lincoln, delighting, like Henry Adams, 
to explain to them how the essential duality of the European 
soul found expression in the visible sharing of earthly power 
between lords spiritual and lords temporal. It is true, of 
course, that most of the theologians upheld an ultimate 
primacy of the Church, but century after century the King’s 
lawyers stubbornly contested it. 

Nothing of this kind existed in Chinese culture, for the 
emperor on earth was both priest and king. The Son of 
Heaven represented below the Pole Star in the heavens 
above, around which every star revolved. A famous passage 
in Julius Caesar describes this state of things: 

But I am constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 

There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with un-number’d sparks, 

They are all fire and every one doth shine, 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his place; 

So in the world—’tis furnish’d well with men.... 

Yet in the number I do know but one 

That unassailable, holds on his rank, 

Unshaked of motion, and that Iamhe.... 
Such words could have been spoken by any Chinese emperor, 
the unitary head of church and state. It may, of course, be 
arguable that this “schizophrenia” in Europe all through the 
centuries gave rise to a certain creative tension which was 
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not present in Chinese society. It may well be that this peren- 
nial uneasiness was one of the great spiritual or intellectual 
factors which led to the rise of modern natural philosophy 
when the social situation became ripe for it; that remains 
to be investigated. What is sure, at any rate, is that Chinese 
culture attained sagely synthesis while adolescent Europe 
struggled on in the grip of ambivalence and contradiction.® 
Not until the time of Leibniz did the European spirit begin 
to be able to transcend the irreconcilable opposites of its 
youth—God and the angels versus atoms and the void— 
creation against evolution—cassock and alb at odds with the 
divine nudity of Aphrodite. This argument does not imply 
that there were no basic psychological conflicts in Chinese 
civilization, for some of these are doubtless implicit in the 
human condition itself; but rather that conflicts within 
Western man were unduly heightened and intensified by 
a fundamentally unreconciled dualism, an unsolved contra- 
diction, lying at the root of European culture itself. This 
is why it has so much yet to learn from China—and from 
India. 

In any case, it is easy to see that the profound unitariness 
of Chinese culture not only favored the acceptance of dia- 
lectical materialism as its own philosophia perennis in fully 
developed form, but was also very congruent with the con- 
ception of a one-party state. Traditional China had never 


9What Alan Watts has written on this is deeply true—The Way of Zen 
(London, 1957), p. 175: “Taoism, Confucianism and Zen Buddhism are ex- 
pressions of a mentality which feels itself completely at home in this universe, 
and which sees man as an integral part of his environment. Human intelli- 
gence is not an imprisoned spirit from afar, but an aspect of the whole intri- 
cately balanced organism of the natural world, the principles of which were 
first explored in the Book of Changes. Heaven and earth are alike members 
of this organism, and Nature as much our father as our mother since the Tao 
by which it works is originally manifested in the Yang and the Yin—the male 
and female, positive and negative principles which in dynamic balance main- 
tain the order of the world. The insight which lies at the root of the Far 
Eastern cultures is that opposites are relational, and so fundamentally har- 
monious. Conflict is always comparatively superficial, for there can be no 
ultimate conflict when the pairs of objects are mutually interdependent, Thus 
our stark divisions of spirit and nature, subject and object, good and evil, 
artist and medium, are quite foreign to these cultures.” 
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been anything else. ‘Though Taoists occasionally found their 
way to power, the real ruler through the ages was, as it were, 
the Confucian Party. This point is extremely important as it 
mirrors on the sociological side this philosophical, unitary, 
organic naturalism. 

Moreover, Chinese intellectuals were all the more ready 
to accept dialectical materialism for it was something which 
in a way they themselves had generated. If one seeks for the 
origins of dialectical materialism in the West, one can get 
back to Hegel easily enough, but beyond Hegel there is only 
Leibniz and when one gets that far, it is not obvious where 
the further sources were. Of course, you can bring Plotinus 
into it (much to his surprise), but his philosophy, if organic, 
was hardly materialist, so it is well worth knowing that Leib- 
niz himself was extremely interested in China. He wrote at 
least one book on that culture, the Novissima Sinica. He 
edited the Jesuit relations from China and was in extremely 
close touch with Jesuits living there, such as Joachim Bou- 
vet; they supplied him with the Neo-Confucian commen- 
taries on the classics as well as the classics themselves. Leibniz 
himself fortunately annotated copies of a number of books 
relating to Chinese thought, especially by dissentient Jesuits 
who did not agree with the usual Jesuit view about China, 
and from these notes we can see that if his own philosophical 
system was not primarily derived from Neo-Confucian or- 
ganicism, he found in it much precious support and con- 
firmation.?° 


IV. The Absence of Metaphysical Idealism and Theology 


There is an obverse, of course, to all this and that is the 
absence of certain trends in China. Most conspicuous by its 
absence was any strong tradition of metaphysical idealism. 
Nothing in China corresponds to Berkeley and Bradley and 
nothing really corresponds to Plato, for it is only a jeu 


10 SCC, Vol. 2, pp. 497 ff., 500 ff. 
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d’esprit, 1 think, to call Chuang Chou the Plato of China. 
In his literary manifestation this may pass, but the meta- 
physical ideas are just not there. I shed no tears about that 
because I am not a metaphysical idealist. It is true that from 
the end of the Sung onwards there was a wing of the Neo- 
Confucians which showed a strong tendency to metaphysical 
idealism, culminating in Wang Yang-Ming and the philoso- 
phers of the Ming period,"! but even there it was, on the 
whole, I think, more mystical than metaphysical, since in 
general Chinese culture did not have that Greek inheritance 
of formal logic which led to metaphysical propositions in the 
strict sense. 

Here again the Buddhist thinkers must not be forgotten, 
for many of their schools worked out extreme idealistic 
positions,'? but whatever they did affected the general trend 
of Chinese thought, I submit, remarkably little. Buddhism 
in China was always really heterodox, powerful imperial 
support in certain dynasties notwithstanding, and all its con- 
ceptions—the total vanity of the world, the imperfectibility 
of human society, the salvation of the self by worship and 
almsgiving, the superiority of the monastic life of moderated 
asceticism—were decisively rejected by the literati. For them 
the world was not an illusion, good government,and a society 
of justice and righteousness were feasible, the family with 
its moderated relations between the sexes was the right and 
natural way of living, and salvation could look after itself. 
By the same token there never appeared in China a powerful 
theological philosophy. The conception of the Creator-God 
was absent. I once had occasion to go into this in great detail 
because I was anxious to plumb to the bottom the absence of 
the conception of Laws of Nature in Chinese thought, and 
in the end I satisfied myself that it never spontaneously ap- 


11 Cf. F. G. Henke, The Philosophy of Wang Yang-Ming (Chicago, 1916), 
and, more recently, Féng Yu-Lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, trans- 
lated by D. Bodde, Vol. 2 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953), pp. 


2 ff. 
are Cf. Féng Yu-Lan, loc. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 237 ff., 293 ff., 360 ff. 
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peared.’* Marcel Granet had indeed been right when he 
spoke about the Chinese conception of the universe as an 
order which positively excludes the notion of law. Leibniz’s 
idea of a pre-established harmony was one of the most Chi- 
nese formulations which ever found itself incorporated in 
the procession of European philosophical thought. 


V. No Persecution for Opinion’s Sake 


But if “Laws of Nature” did not arise indigenously in the 
Chinese mind, perhaps some other consequences of the ab- 
sence of a “jealous” unitary personal God were highly advan- 
tageous. Take the question of persecution for opinion’s sake. 
Let any unbiassed enquirer look for himself and report if 
he can find in Chinese history anything corresponding to the 
Holy Inquisition. There were, no doubt, political censor- 
ships, such as the alarm and uneasiness at the Manchu Court, 
for instance, about writers who might be secretly supporting 
the Ming and working for a Ming restoration. In the +18th 
century, as Goodrich has shown,’* there was a good deal of 
draconic investigation of books involving some shocking and 
unhappy individual cases. But of persecution for theological 
opinion as we know it in Europe, with the whole background 


183 §CC, Vol. 2, pp. 518 ff.; also, in preliminary form, “Natural Law in 
China and Europe,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 12 (1951), 3 and 194; 
and abridged, “Human Law and the Laws of Nature in China and the West” 
(Hobhouse Memorial Lecture, London, 1951). Interesting discussions continue 
still, however. Cf. D, Bodde in Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 20 (1957), 


14, C. Goodrich, The Literary Inquisition of Chhien-Lung, (Baltimore, 
1935). The political battles between powerful eunuchs and Confucian re- 
formers could be extremely fierce, as may be seen, for instance, by reading 
C. O, Hucker’s study of the Tung-Lin movement of the late Ming in J. K. 
Fairbank, ed., Chinese Thought and Institutions (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1957), p. 132. Moreover, intellectual originality could be dan- 
gerous in the more conventional periods, as may be seen by the sad case of 
a scholar named Li Chih (+1527 to +1602) who was driven to suicide in 
prison for a Confucian-Buddhist syncretism which a thousand years earlier 
would have been in the height of fashion. On him one may read O. Franke 
in Abhandlungen d. preuss. Akad. Wiss. (Phil.-Hist. Kl.), 1938, No. 10. He 
was an enlightened freethinker, advocating many things which contemporary 
China unquestioningly accepts, such as the equality of the sexes and the free 
choice of partners in marriage, and has honor as a martyr of humanism. But 
such a case was exceptional. 
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of Crusades against Muslims, Jews, and Albigensians, the 
Inquisition, and the manifold cruelties perpetrated by both 
sides “for the good of their souls” in the wars of the Refor- 
mation and the Counter-Reformation, one simply cannot 
find any comparisons in China at all. 1 am not saying that 
the Buddhists were not interfered with from time to time. 
They were persecuted to the extent that thousands of monks 
and nuns were obliged to return to civilian life and even 
to marry. They were also injured by the enforced nationali- 
zation of some of the enormous Buddhist images, the bronze 
of which was melted down and made into coins. But the only 
religious persons ever burnt alive in China were some of the 
Buddhist monks of their own free will, for at times it was 
believed that suicide was the quickest and most efficacious 
way to attain Nirvana. The literati abhorred it. 

Another phenomenon in European history for which it is 
difficult to find any counterpart in China, however one gropes 
amidst the superstitions which flourished in medieval times 
there as well as in other cultures, is the witchcraft mania. 
For more than two centuries (the +15th to the +18th) 
Europe suffered a reign of terror in which unnumbered 
thousands of persons, notably but by no means exclusively 
old women, were burnt at the stake or tortured or killed in 
many other ways after condemnation as witches and sor- 
cerers. This may have been just another aspect of the prin- 
ciple of religious persecution, but it had numerous features 
which have invited the attention of modern psycho-patholo- 
gists, and it constitutes yet another cultural element which 
Western civilization face to face with modern Asia has some 
difficulty in explaining away. It seems to have been a disease 
associated with the great upheavals of the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, and the rise of capitalism, for the earlier Mid- 
dle Ages had been almost as free from it as the 19th century. 


15 The best paper known to, me on this subject is that of E. T. Withington, 
“Dr. John Weyer and the Witch Mania,” in C. Singer, ed., Studies in the 
History and Method of Science (Oxford, 1917; reprinted, London, 1955). 
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By contrast, the advantage of having an entire magistracy 
vowed by long training to a humane scepticism in matters 
of religion and magic will here be very apparent. Precious 
philosophically the alogical and irrational element at the 
heart of Christianity may have been, but it bore inescapably 
the compensating curse that belief could take the place of 
reason even on the judge’s bench. Moreover, the popularity 
of literary genres, which is not without relation to their social 
environment, may show us something. Just as people today 
delight in detective stories because they live in highly po- 
liced and secure societies, tales of ghosts and “occult” phe- 
nomena were very popular in medieval China—precisely be- 
cause few of the scholars believed in them. 

Indeed, the idea of religious persecution as understood by 
both Catholics and Protestants in the West is, I think, truly 
absent from Chinese history.’ If it had been present, there 
could never have been that extraordinary syncretism when in 
certain periods some scholars went out of their way to dress 
up in Buddhist robes and a Confucian hat with a Taoist 
staff, and maintain that the San Chiao, the three religions, 
the three doctrines, were essentially parts of one and the 
same truth. Few in the West today are prepared to do that 
kind of thing even with the next chapel down the road. 


16 This was really demonstrated in a classical work by J. J. M. de Groot, 
“Sectarianism and Religious Persecution in China,” Verhdl. d. Koninklijke 
Akad. Wet. Amsterdam (Afd. Letterk.), N.R. 4 (1903), Nos. 1 and 2, (con- 
tinuous pagination), though his own bias was in the opposite direction. The 
conception of heresy (yin ssu, hsieh shuo) was not indeed totally absent from 
Chinese thinking, but it was inextricably bound up with the fear of political 
subversion and popular revolt against the ruling bureaucratic-feudal State. 
Thus the laws against sects were really directed against secret societies, and 
a “heretic” who abjured Confucianism or developed some aberrant form of 
Taoism or Buddhism was indistinguishable from a rebel. Abundance of in- 
stances show that this “alarm and despondency” of the officials was perfectl 
justified; the burden of proof lay on the sect to show that it was non-political. 
Yet in many ages there could be glad acceptance of foreign religions and some 
were acclimatized successfully for centuries—Zoroastrianism, Nestorian Chris- 
tianity, Manichaeism, Islam, and Israel, apart from the outstanding example 
of Buddhism itself. To sum up the matter, the point at issue tended always 
to be political rather than philosophical, and the odium theologicum of the 
West was by that token absent. 
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Here again we come to a very important outcome at the 
present time, namely the emphasis on persuasion. In the last 
ten years in China, I do not know how many man hours or 
man-woman hours or years have been spent attending meet- 
ings. The extent to which the Chinese have gone in for 
meetings has probably never been surpassed in the history 
of the world since the Early Church. I think it has been 
done because of this deeply-rooted feeling that you cannot 
make people really enthusiastic about anything against their 
will. In fact, so far as I can see, life in the Soviet Union never 
embodied the profusion of rectification meetings common to 
every social unit in China; in every laboratory, in every rail- 
way junction, in every workshop, these group meetings have 
been going on. What I have heard from a number of West- 
ern friends who have participated in these meetings leaves 
no doubt that the result has been much greater cooperation 
and much greater mutual understanding than is probably 
ever achieved in the working-together groups of our own 
society.17 


VI. December 25th or July 14th? 


Four times in history China was offered the possibility of 
adopting organized Christianity: once in the +8th century, 
when the Syrian Nestorians came; once in the + 13th cen- 
tury, when there was a Franciscan Archbishop of Cambaluc; 
once again in the +-17th century, in the brilliant age of the 
Jesuit Mission; and lastly in the +-19th, when the Thai-Phing 
rebels drew part of their inspiration from a form of Protest- 
antism. But it always failed, and the fact must be faced by 
Westerners that the Christian religion in its organized forms 
has been decisively rejected by Chinese culture. As Antonio 
Banfi has put it,!® this necessarily followed from the highly 


17 Anyone who would like to go further into this might read what W. J. H. 
Sprott, Professor of Psychology at Nottingham, has written in his book 
Human Groups (London, 1958). He spent considerable time in China a few 
years ago, studying this from the aspect of group therapy. 

18 Comprendre, 19 (1958), 21. 
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organic structure of Chinese humanistic morality, which could 
not but view with distaste a religion placing so tragic an ac- 
cent upon transcendence, and therefore inevitably so dog- 
matic and ecclesiastical. What the Jesuits offered of modern 
science was enthusiastically received, and though for them the 
scientific contacts were only a means to an end, they succeeded 
fully in acclimatizing Galileo and Harvey while utterly fail- 
ing in their principal aim, the transplantation of Augustine 
and Aquinas. The Chinese, with their usual acumen, saw 
through the Jesuit pretensions completely and realized that 
the modern science of the Renaissance was not something 
essentially Western, but something essentially new.’® They 
also realized that it had nothing intrinsically to do with 
Christianity.2° The religion and theology of Europe could 
not be regarded as “superior” doctrines; they had developed, 
no doubt, in the same civilization as modern science, but this 
was a relation of accidental historical contiguity and not one 
of necessary cause and effect. Moreover, as time went on, the 
behavior of the Western powers, with all its elements of im- 
perialistic bullying and racial pride, made the preaching of 
missionaries seem more and more systematically hypocritical. 
The last straw in this process has been added in our own time 
by the self-caricature of its mores and modes of life which the 
West has offered to Asia, that mixture of sex and sadism 
characteristic of its cheap films and books. 


19 This point is elaborated in detail in SCC, Vol. 3, pp. 448 ff. See also 
J. Needham, Chinese Astronomy and the Jesuit Mission; an Encounter of 
Cultures (London: China Society, 1958). 

20 The implicit logic of the Jesuit approach was that modern science was 
better than medieval science, and that only Christendom could have produced 
it; the Chinese should therefore become part of Christendom. The non sequi- 
tur was that a unique historical circumstance (the rise of modern science in 
a civilization with a particular religion) cannot prove a necessary concomi- 
tance. Religion was not the only factor in which Europe differed from Asia. 
In the actual historical and ideological genesis of science and modern science. 
Israel and Christianity, and for that matter Hellenism, too, were no doubt 
very much concerned, but historical genesis is not the same thing as intrinsic 
inseparability. Once the historical process had come about, other world-views 
could be just as compatible with science as Christianity ever was, if not more 
so, as in the case of Taoism. 
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Such was the negative effect of Europe on China. But if 
the West could not make clear and sincere the message of the 
25th of December, that of the 14th of July was a very dif- 
ferent matter. Christianity has been well called “the grand- 
mother of Bolshevism,” but that ancestry had been part of 
a particular historical process, and philosophically other 
grandparents or “‘foster-grandparents,”’ e.g., Confucianism or 
Taoism, could qualify in other parts of the world. The revo- 
lutionary socialism of the great European bourgeois revolu- 
tions, from the Levellers at Burford Bridge to the Sans- 
Culottes storming the Bastille, went over into Chinese cul- 
ture without the slightest obstacle because it had to do more 
clearly with the fundamental needs of men incarnate in their 
material being. This was the great positive effect. On such 
common ground China and all Asia could accept European 
influence unhesitatingly, for Europe, too, was giving some- 
thing up—its own heritage of medieval feudal and capitalist 
oppression, as well as all the beliefs connected therewith.?! 
Besides, in the course of time, a more enlightened West 
would be ready to accept Chinese influence once again, as it 
had done with such effect in the 18th century.” 

All the pioneers of modern China were marching in this 
demonstration. One of the greatest of Sir Thomas More's 
successors was Khang Yu-Wei, who in his Ta Thung Shu 
(Book of the Great Togetherness) sketched a “utopia” extra- 


21 This has been seen by J. R. Levenson in a brief but most acute paper, 
“Western Religion and the Decay of Traditional China; the Intrusion of 
History on Judgments of Value,” Sinologica, 4 (1954), 14. He reprinted it in 
his book, Confucian China and its Modern Fate; the Problem of Intellectual 
Continuity (London, 1958), pp. 117 ff. This work is full of ingenious studies 
and valuable insights, yet it fails altogether in its main objective, namely, to 
show that contemporary China has lost its roots in the past. Indeed, in its 
anxiety to magnify Western influence on Chinese thinking at all costs, Lev- 
enson’s work runs grave risk of being described as the last refuge of the doc- 
trine of Western intellectual superiority. 

22 Europe’s discovery of a morality without supernaturalism, a chronolo 
without a flood, and a cosmology without any crystalline spheres is an oft- 
told story which need not be repeated here. But I shall never forget the im- 
passioned telling of it long ago at a lecture in Cambridge, to which Dr. E. R. 
Hughes came armed with the heavy artillery of Confucius Sinarum Philo- 
sophus in folio. 
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ordinarily farseeing in its structure and imbued with many 
traits characteristic of the Chinese tradition as well as of 
the modern scientific world-view.” The greater Sun Yat-Sen, 
that improbable medical revolutionary to whom I have al- 
ready referred, did his best in his Three Principles to put 
socialism into Chinese terms.** It is surely needless to recall 
that at that time the influence of the Russian Revolution on 
Chinese thinking was extremely powerful. And, indeed, until 
1927 the Kuomintang was a real positive force, even if only 
semi-conscious; it did a great deal to modernize the country, 
to stamp out abuses, and to continue the tradition of public 
works and public ownership of industrial enterprises. Only 
after the crisis of that year was it fully captured by the land- 
owner-banker-comprador group, who found it much more 
profitable to engage in financial speculation abroad than to 
develop their own country. But this only postponed the in- 
evitable conclusion, for what the Chinese people fundamen- 
tally appreciated of Europe was the ideal of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, not the theology of a Church too often, alas, 
subservient to the powers that be.2> Moreover, the merit of 
marxism (or, as it was called by its founding fathers, “scien- 
tific socialism’’) was, in Chinese eyes, that although it had 
originated in a particular historical situation in Western 


23 This work was conceived and first drafted in 1884 and 1885, first printed 
(in part) in 1913, and first completely published in 1935 (reprinted in Peking 
in 1956). An excellent but abridged translation by L. G. Thompson, The 
One-World Philosophy of Khang Yu-Wei (London, 1958), is now available. 

24 Besides the paper by Scalapino and Schiffrin mentioned in the preced- 
ing article, see H. Schiffrin on Sun Yat-Sen’s land policy in Journal of Asian 
Studies, 16 (1957), 549. On that great man there are many books, but reference 
to L. Sharman, Sun Yat-Sen, his Life and its Meaning; a Critical Biography 
(New York, 1934), will have to be enough here. A Source-Book of Sun Yat- 
Sen’s Political and Social Ideals was collected and translated by Hsii Shih- 
Lien (Los Angeles, 1933). 

25 One might find parallels within the European orbit itself. In his recent 
book, The Greek East and the Latin West; a Study in the Christian Tradi- 
tion (Oxford, 1959), Philip Sherrard, writing of the time of Korais in the 
early 19th century, says: “Thus the union with Western Europe which the 
Greek East had so energetically rejected at the close of the Byzantine period 
was at last to be accomplished, not any longer in Christian terms, but in 
those of the secular and temporal ideals of the modern West.” 
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Europe, its doctrine, like that of physical science itself, was 
intrinsically universal, not tied to any particular civilization, 
and capable of illuminating and analyzing the social history 
of the Chinese themselves. And so both Chinese and West- 
erners could go forward on an equal and mutually apprecia- 
tive basis, both working to end the oppression of the past in 
all its forms, ‘‘neither afore nor after other,” ‘without any 
difference or inequality.” *® 


VII. China and the History of Law 


All this was bound to have a great effect on the Chinese 
conceptions of law. One can well understand why there was 
no feeling of outrage when the previous Kuomintang code, 
after all a very artificial importation from the West, was 
swept away and replaced by more popular laws. In fact, 
throughout Chinese history there was a great dislike of codi- 
fication and a strong aversion to abstract legal principle." 
The devotion of Roman law, for instance, to highly abstract 
formulations cannot be paralleled at any time in China. 


26 On the vitally important mental attitudes here involved, the controversy 
between Umberto Campagnolo and Alioune Diop which has recently been 
going on in Comprendre, 19 (1958), 7 ff., 9 ff., 157 ff., is well worth reading. 
Campagnolo voices a widely held view when he states as a dilemma that 
either the great historical civilizations are immiscible and irreducible individ- 
uals, in which case they can never meet, or they are destined to transcend 
themselves in a world culture, in which case no one can know what this will 
be. Campagnolo escapes from this by maintaining that one of the great civiliz- 
ations possesses in its original intuition and principles the means which per- 
mit it to understand and to estimate the others, and to lead them to estimate 
themselves according to its own scale of values. This is the “civilization of the 
universal” which has developed only in Europe (and by extension, in America) 
and upon which devolves the historic mission of accomplishing the ethnic 
unification of the world. To this Diop replies that such a doctrine is nothing 
but racialism in its most rarefied, insidious, and Sunday-go-to-meeting form. 
The civilization of the universal cannot for a moment, he says, be confused 
with the civilization of the West, but must necessarily arise from the contribu- 
tions of all peoples; and the fact that we cannot yet know its features is not 
an argument for denying that it will come. Needless to say, I am fully in 
sympathy with Diop. The conception of the “chosen people,” God’s elect, 
which Europeans and Americans have transferred to themselves from ancient 
Israel by way of the link between puritanism and capitalism in the early 
phases of Western technological development, is still working great evil in 
the world. 

27 This is explained more fully in SCC, Vol. 2, pp. 521 ff. 
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There was a profound belief that every case ought to be 
judged in the light of the concrete circumstances, i.e., on its 
own merits. I am not, of course, saying that there was never 
any codification of law. On the contrary, there were jurists 
in every century from the Han onwards and many of them 
compiled great collections of law cases; moreover, there were 
official codes, of course, in each dynasty. Yet on the whole 
they never played anything like the part (many people would 
say the “sublime part’) of the Justinian code and the other 
great legal institutions of Europe. Furthermore, the idea of 
equity, if that is the right way to phrase it, was much more 
important in China than the idea of positive law. Expres- 
sions like summa lex, summa injuria, would have been in- 
conceivable in traditional Chinese society. Arthur Waley 
once excellently remarked that in China in the Middle Ages 
no magistrate, having made what he knew to be an unjust 
judgment, would have descended from his bench congratu- 
lating himself on having faithfully applied the law of the 
land.?8 This was not a characteristic of Chinese jurispru- 
dence, nor was there any delight in legal fictions. Similarly, 
Chinese medieval society was not characterized by great ad- 
diction to litigation. People chiefly kept out of the way of 
the nosphomeric civil magistrate as much as they could, and 
did not enjoy taking cases to be judged in civil actions such 
as the West delighted in. Advocates and pleaders were there- 
fore scarce, and the magistrates’ consciences were counsel for 
the defense. Such differences in the conception of law in 
China and the West do seem to help in explaining the 
changes of the present day. 


VIII. China and the History of Science 


Finally we come to the last question which I wish to raise, 
namely, the position of Chinese culture in the history of 
science and technology. Only the study of the social, intel- 


28 A. Waley, The Life and Times of Pai Chii-I (London, 1949), p. 141. 
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lectual, and economic system will explain the remarkable 
development of science, pure and applied, in China in an- 
cient and medieval times; and the failure, or, if you like, 
the absence, of the development of modern science there 
since the time of Galileo at the beginning of the +-17th cen- 
tury. One may say, broadly speaking, that Chinese science 
and technology were very much more advanced than those 
of Europe (apart from the Hellenistic wave of brilliant theo- 
retical formulation) between the —g3rd and the +-15th centu- 
ries, but after that, Renaissance Europe began to take the 
lead. Indeed, in Galileo’s time the technique of scientific dis- 
covery may be said to have been itself discovered, with the re- 
sult that the unified world of modern science came into being, 
common to all men and liberated from the ethnic stamp 
which had qualified all forms of medieval science and tech- 
nology. As I have said elsewhere,?® one must understand 
clearly that Renaissance Europe did not give rise to “Euro- 
pean science,” but to universally valid modern science, in 
which men and women of all cultures can freely participate. 
The fact that this break-through took place in Europe and 
in Europe only is not proof of any specially privileged qual- 
ity of the “Faustian soul,” as the Germanic mystagogues used 
to maintain, nor is it an argument for conferring upon Euro- 
pean civilization a superior rank as the “culture of the uni- 
versal” as certain writers today still like to maintain. For 
until it has been demonstrated that the concrete historical 
development of Europe, the form of its feudalism, the needs 
of its growing mercantilism and industrialization, the prior 
impulsions and facilitations of its intellectual history from the 
pre-Socratic Greeks onwards, and other similar factors, will 
not explain in an adequate manner the “miracle of Galileo,” 
we have no right to appeal to mysterious predestinations or 
gifts of the European spirit as the explanation of the origin 


29 Comprendre, 12 (1954), 132; cf. SCC, Vol. 3, pp. 448 ff. For a well-stated 
Chinese view of this see Wu Shao-Féng, “L’Europe Créatrice,” Comprendre, 


19 (1958), 213. 
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and growth of modern science. And, in view of the great 
achievements of non-European peoples on which this modern 
science was built, we have every reason for not doing this. As 
for China, the problem remains: why did the Chinese society 
of the +8th century favor science as compared with Western 
society, and that of the +-18th century inhibit it? 

What happened at the Renaissance in Europe, the im- 
mense rise of modern science after the time of Galileo and 
the perfection of the method of the mathematization of hy- 
potheses, had profound effects upon the relations of the 
peoples of East and West. We know only too well the results 
of it. We know how the Western standard of life was power- 
fully raised by modern technology, and also how bad it was 
for Westerners to be granted those two or three hundred 
years of military dominance in which they could so easily 
overawe all other cultures.*° But if the world can avoid self- 
destruction by the unimaginable powers which modern phys- 
ics has unleashed, it can benefit almost unimaginably by 
them. Behind this question of why the rise of modern science 
took place only in Europe, and did not occur in East Asian 
civilization in spite of so many great Chinese achievements 
in the past in the scientific, mathematical, and technological 
fields, lie all the problems of the nature and development of 
Chinese society. 

We have already had occasion to make certain suggestions 
as to why nothing corresponding to the Renaissance took 
place there. The whole city-state motif was absent in China 
from the start. The merchant interest, of such cardinal im- 
portance for the rise of modern science in the West, was 
systematically suppressed in China. Then there were the 
ideological factors, on the one hand the assembly of deified 
ancestors, and on the other hand the personal creator—god, 
whose rational decrees men thought they could spell out 


30 Moreover, as J. Romein has well said in Comprendre, 19 (1958), 91: “from 
their temporary technical superiority Westerners wrongly inferred a peren- 
nial Chinese technical inferority.” 
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haltingly in their own mathematical language;*! or again on 
the one hand the indwelling Tao of things which made them 
spontaneously cooperate, on the other the assumption of 
atomistic impacts and mechanical propulsions.*? Natural 
science in its modern form seems to have needed a certain 
heuristic naiveté which Chinese natural wisdom lacked. 
Such was the first question which prompted me to devote 
the rest of my life to preparing a comprehensive treatise on 
the history of science, scientific thought, and technology in 
China. Afterwards I came to realize that behind this there 
was another question at least equally important: why, before 
the Renaissance, in the period from about —200 down to 
about +1400 or +1450, was China often so far ahead of 
Europe? This also has to be answered; why was bureaucratic 
feudalism so much more efficient than Hellenistic imperial- 
ism or medieval Western feudalism in applying science to 
human affairs—very often, in a way, applying a theoretical 
science that did not exist? This paradox is rather nice, but 
one can give many examples to illustrate it, not all by any 
means in the technological field. Let us leave on one side 
the famous inventions of printing, gunpowder, and the mag- 
netic compass, so justly celebrated by Francis Bacon. I have 
already referred to the mastery of the technique of cast iron, 
the obtaining and handling of iron in the fused state. In 
Europe no one knew any cast iron until about +1380. In 
China, however, they had been habitually making agricul- 
tural tools of it as far back as the —end century. I cannot, 
of course, stop here to explain how it was done. I think we 


31 See the references given in note 13. 

32 SCC, Vol. 2, pp. 279 ff. It is highly significant that while theories of 
atomism never “caught on” in China though continually introduced in asso- 
ciation with Indian Buddhist thought, the Chinese developed primitive but 
quite clear forms of wave-theory, especially in relation to the influence of 
Yang and Yin forces. This will be discussed in detail in SCC, Vol. 4, Part 1, 
but in the meantime, see J. Needham and K. Robinson, “Les Ondes et les 
Particules dans la Pensée Scientifique Chinoise,” Sciences (Paris, 1960). Simi- 
larly, the idea of “action at a distance” aroused no difficulties in Chinese scien- 
tific thinking and was accepted by everyone. 
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know.* It is only one outstanding example of how far China 
was ahead of the West technically in those early centuries. 
Equally striking is the fact that in the absence of deductive 
geometry as developed by Euclid and Apollonius in the 
West, it was in China and not in Europe that long before 
the Renaissance the inventions of the equatorial mounting 
for the telescope** and of the mechanical clock** were made. 
This latter is particularly extraordinary, since China has so 
often been pictured as a “timeless” agrarian civilization. 
One point which may be very significant is that some of 
these medieval inventions were closely connected with the 
bureaucratic character of the culture. As instances one might 
mention the seismograph** and the rain-gauges and snow- 
gauges.57 In a closely knit bureaucratic structure, an élite 
society where there was a high degree of organization and 
foresight, even though feudal, it was desirable indeed to be 
able to know if and where an earthquake had occurred, in 
order to be sure to send relief and also perhaps troops to 
the area which had been severely affected. This was clearly 
the case in the +-2nd century when the ancestor of all seismo- 
graphs was put into operation by Chang Héng. Equally, the 
rain-gauges and the snow-gauges are interesting from this 
point of view because it was necessary to be forewarned if 
there were going to be serious floods, and we know from 
+11th- and +12th-century mathematical books, which give 
problems about the shape of rain-gauges, that they were quite 
widely used, probably established among the western foothills 


33 See the references given in note 11 of the previous article. 

34SCC, Vol. 3, pp. 367 ff., and J. Needham, “The Peking Observatory in 
+1280 and the Development of the Equatorial Mounting,” in A. Beer, ed., 
Vistas in Astronomy, Stratton Presentation Volume, Vol. 1 (London, 1955), 


p. 67. 

35 SCC, Vol. 4 (in the press), but also J. Needham, L. Wang, and D. J. de 
S. Price in Nature, 177 (1956), 600; and Heavenly Clockwork; the Great As- 
tronomical Clocks of Mediaeval China (Cambridge, 1960). Meanwhile, see my 
“The Missing Link in Horological History; a Chinese Contribution,” Proc. 
Roy. Soc. A., 250 (1959), 147 (Wilkins Lecture at the Royal Society). 

36 SCC, Vol. 3, pp. 626 ff. 

37 SCC, Vol. 3, pp. 471 ff. 
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bordering on the Tibetan plateau, to tell how the rainfall 
and the snowfall were shaping. Another example about 
which my collaborators and I have recently written at 
length®® concerns a very remarkable geodetic survey, the 
meridian arc established by Chinese expeditions sent forth 
in the year +723, which made measurements for two or 
three years and then combined the results. This was under 
the supervision of the Astronomer-Royal, Nankung Yiieh, 
and an outstanding Buddhist monk and mathematician, 
I-Hsing. This arc was undoubtedly the most remarkable 
piece of organized field work in the whole of the Middle 
Ages, for it ran from the borders of Mongolia right down 
to Indo-China, a distance of some 2500 kilometers, with 
about nine stations along it at which systematic observations 
were made of the summer and winter solstice shadows and 
polar altitudes. I doubt whether in any other medieval cul- 
ture it would have been possible to imagine or to carry out 
such a highly organized scientific survey. It therefore clearly 
deserves remembrance, and it was certainly associated with 
the bureaucratic character of that feudal society. 

China today is recovering these past achievements and 
much work on the history of science is going on. There is 
a great enthusiasm there for science as the indispensable 
means of raising the Asian standard of life to equality with 
the rest of the world. But Chinese people are also beginning 
to be very conscious of the great discoveries, observations, 
and inventions made by their ancestors. They are getting 
to know about facts which the dust storms of history have 
hidden for centuries, and which historians of the modern 
West have not always been happy to uncover.*® Is it not im- 


38 SCC, Vol. 3, p. 292 ff., but much more fully in the paper by A. Beer, Ho 
Ping-Yii, Lu Gwei-Djen, J. Needham, E. G, Pulleyblank, and G. I. Thompson, 
“An +8th century Meridian Line; I-Hsing’s Chain of Gnomons and the Pre- 
History of the Metric System,” Vistas in Astronomy (1960). 

39 Thus the Jesuits knew about the sand-driven wheel-clocks used in the 
Ming but said remarkably little about them in their — home, and 
that not very complimentary; see Heavenly Clockwork, loc. cit., pp. 155 ff. 
I well remember that when an exhibition of the history of printing in Eng- 
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portant for the disinherited thinkers and technicians of Asia 
to realize that though the first complete Western descriptions 
of parhelic phenomena (mock suns, haloes, and arcs, caused 
by ice crystals in the upper atmosphere) were given in the 
+17th century, every single component of the complex dis- 
plays had been observed and named by Chinese astronomers 
a full thousand years before?* Should they not take legiti- 
mate pride in the fact that the combination of eccentric, 
connecting rod, and piston rod, used in every steam engine 
since Watt and in every internal combustion engine, first 
occurs not in the designs of the engineers of the Italian Renais- 
sance, not in Leonardo, not in the Germans or Bohemians 
who preceded him, certainly not in the Alexandrians, but in 
the metallurgical water-powered blowing engines described 
by Wang Chén about +-1300?4! You may now even find little 
books of pictures for school children explaining to them 
about Chang Héng and his seismograph, or about Tshai 
Lun’s ++ 1st-century invention of paper, or Pi Shéng’s +-11th- 
century creation of movable type; how the “Cardan” suspen- 
sion goes back to ‘Ting Huan about + 180, and the “Pascal” 
triangle to Chu Shih-Chieh in +-1303.% All these achieve- 
ments are well-established by sinological research. Thus 
Westerners should realize that science is not regarded in 
China as something for which the Chinese should feel them- 
selves beholden to the generosity and kindness of Christian 
missionaries, something with no roots in their own culture. 


land to celebrate a Gutenberg centenary was being prepared, a suggestion that 
some specimens of earlier Chinese movable-type printing might be included 
met with a somewhat chilly reception. And typical of the approach of some 
Western scholars was the remark of an eminent historian of magnetism con- 
cerning the +11th-century description of the needle-compass by Shen Kua: 
“there is no immediately apparent ground on which this can be discredited.” 
The reference will be found in SCC, Vol. 4, Part 1. 

40 SCC, Vol. 3, pp. 474 ff., and with much more detail in Ho Ping-Yii and 
J. Needham, “Ancient Chinese Observations of Solar Haloes and Parhelia,” 
Weather, 14 (1959), 124. 

41 The evidence is assembled in SCC, Vol. 4, Part 1. 

42 See SCC, Vol. 4, Part 1. 

43 See SCC, Vol. 3, pp. 133 ff. 
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On the contrary, it has very great and illustrious roots, and 
the Chinese are becoming more and more conscious of them. 
If the society of the Chinese Middle Ages had been so lack- 
ing in freedom, so despotic, as some would have us believe, 
the innumerable inventions and discoveries of those ages 
would be perfectly inexplicable; nor could one see how the 
lead over Europe could have been maintained for so long. 
Stability perhaps, but where was the “societal stagnation” 
which some of our pundits find exemplified in medieval 
Chinese culture? 


Epilogue 

It has been my aim in the foregoing pages to provide a back- 
ground for thought on contemporary China, seen through 
the eyes of one student of the history and culture of that 
great civilization. I have no wish to minimize in any way 
the extraordinary improvements in the lot of the “old hun- 
dred names” which have been effected by the present Chinese 
government and under the leadership of the Communist 
Party. At the same time, its work can hardly be under- 
stood by Westerners unless they bear in mind certain age- 
old features of Chinese culture of which too often they are 
lamentably ignorant. Indeed, contemporary Chinese writers 
themselves, with the laudable aim of demonstrating the pro- 
found renewal and re-birth of their country, sometimes tend 
to denigrate their own past, whether by emphasizing dark 
aspects such as the subjection of women or the rapacity of 
landlords, or by under-valuing the philosophy or art of for- 
mer ages. This is only to cut off the branch on which they 
are sitting. The fact is that the rest of the world needs to 
learn, with all humility, not only from contemporary China 
but from the China of all time, for in Chinese wisdom and 
experience there are medicines for many diseases of the spirit 
and indispensable elements of the future philosophy of hu- 
manity. 
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THE CRYSTALLIZATION OF MODERN ART 
Paul Love 


WE HAVE BECOME SO ENTANGLED in Isms in the field of paint- 
ing that it becomes necessary, as we move into the second half 
of the goth century, to re-examine and re-assess what has been 
happening during the first half. It is time to say, ‘“‘Look! In 
one brief moment shortly after the turn of the century—the 
goth century—our own—there was a burst of talent; there 
was an explosion; there was an impregnation—and the goth 
century was conceived.” It is time to catch or re-catch that 
moment of impregnation from this distance of almost half a 
century and attempt to illuminate it. The moment has be- 
come obscured, partly because many have believed that when 
the modern period began the preceding period promptly 
ceased, and partly because the orderly habits of man have 
made him pursue each Ism to its conclusion, thus leading to 
the false assumption that one leads to the other and the mod- 
ern style opens like a flower. In the process, the simultaneous 
character of many of these Isms has been forgotten. 

Instead of a neat unfolding, there was a spontaneous com- 
bustion, a shattering disintegration, a destruction out of 
which we may be finding a construction, a denial out of 
which we may be finding an affirmation. Painting will be my 
main concern but I shall briefly mention other visual arts, all 
of which, I believe, reached their goth-century style before 
the end of World War I. They are not all moving at the same 
rate of speed, nor can we be sure that they all are moving 
along the same track. Nevertheless, between 1909 or 1910 and 
1916, practically every facet had been explored, sometimes 
tentatively but usually in great fullness, and the arts since 
that time have been simply an elaboration or an enrichment 
of forms already stated. 
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The psychology of the turn of the century—in western 
civilization, at least—might well be worth further explora- 
tion. It is interesting that before the end of the first quarter 
of the 13th century, the mature Gothic style had emerged; 
that slightly after the turn of the 14th century, Giotto, in his 
paintings in the Arena Chapel at Padua, had established the 
direction of western painting for the next five hundred years; 
that early in the 15th century, the Limbourg brothers and 
Jan Van Eyck had established the style of painting in north- 
ern Europe, and Masaccio the Renaissance style in Italy; that 
in the early 17th century, the Baroque style had been clearly 
stated by El Greco and Rubens; that the fainter qualities of 
the 18th century had been explored before the first quarter 
ended; that both Neo-Classicism and Romanticism had at- 
tained full expression before the end of the first quarter of 
the 19th century; that, in the goth century—what? 

But, for the goth century, it is necessary to set the stage 
first. In 1909, Impressionism was completing its course. 
Monet was to continue to paint until 1926, Degas until 1917, 
Renoir until 1919. Strangely enough, the Post-Impressionists 
had already disappeared from the scene. Cézanne had been 
dead for three years, Seurat for eighteen, Van Gogh for nine- 
teen, Gauguin for six. It was from the dead, however, rather 
than from the living that the current styles were to emerge. 
From the color of Van Gogh and Gauguin there had emerged 
the style called Fauvism, whose greatest artist was Matisse. 
From the emotionalism of Van Gogh had emerged the style 
called Expressionism, colored likewise by Fauvism. From the 
structuralism of Cézanne had emerged the style called Cub- 
ism, shared by Picasso and Braque. Inasmuch as these three 
terms—Fauvism, Expressionism, and Cubism—are not self- 
explanatory, let us examine them briefly. 

Fauvism as a group style had a life of only about three 
years, from 1905 through 1907, but its experiments with sen- 
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suous color were to continue for many years in the work of 
at least two of its members, Dufy and Matisse, so that it is 
permissible to consider it a current style in the period we are 
discussing. ‘The name comes from the comment of a French 
art critic who, upon noting a Florentine sculpture in the 
same gallery with the brightly colored paintings of Matisse 
and others, exclaimed, “Donatello parmi les Fauves” (Dona- 
tello among the wild beasts). The designation Les Fauves 
caught on. It has, of course, nothing to tell us concerning the 
manner of painting. Fauvism might be briefly defined as the 
simplified rendition of the object, whether figure, still-life or 
landscape, by areas of vivid, highly saturated color. The ob- 
jects are merely excuses for the brilliant color which becomes 
less dependent upon the object and may be handled more 
arbitrarily, as in Matisse’s Red Studio, 1911 (Fig. 1, p. 319), 
or Derain’s Westminster Bridge, 1906, which places a blotch 
of red in a yellow sky in order to balance the red in the trees 
and walks. The sensuous appeal of color becomes the main 
content. 

The traditions of western Renaissance art, although con- 
siderably modified, are still retained—the sensate image, per- 
spective (both linear and aerial, although the latter only 
vestigially), and shading (also vestigially). Indications of a new 
approach appear in the accent upon color for its own sake, 
and in the more ambiguous image. 

As the word Fauvism indicates nothing of the style sub- 
sumed under that name, so the word Expressionism is used 
to indicate too much. For some critics it includes all modern 
art, thereby bringing under its wings also Fauvism and Cub- 
ism. I think the wings are here spread too wide. It seems im- 
possible to include the sensuousness of Fauvism, the intellec- 
tualism of Cubism, and the emotionalism of Expressionism 
under one heading, unless that heading is agreed to be as 
broad as the word Art. Expressionism in its. broadest sense 
implies a deep and profound emotionalism, and thus could 
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be called a goth-century version of Romanticism which, in its 
turn, is a revival of the more powerful art of the 17th cen- 
tury, the Baroque period. In any case, it is a style in which 
emotion is dominant. Since emotion may be agreeable as well 
as disagreeable, there is no reason why we cannot here join 
Fauvism and Expressionism, since both are predominantly 
emotional expressions. And, having joined them, we can now 
separate them, letting Fauvism be the expression of the agree- 
able emotions and Expressionism the expression of the dis- 
agreeable—or better, unhappy, distraught, and tragic—emo- 
tions, thus clarifying the gaiety of Matisse and the sombreness 
of Rouault. 

I shall use the term to mean a style strongly based upon 
emotion which is aroused by the tragic aspects of the imme- 
diate world. For this reason, the work of many social critics 
may be brought under this heading. 

Expressionism, like Fauvism, continues many traditional 
Renaissance elements, notably the sensate image, perspective, 
and shading. An element worth noting, although not neces- 
sarily new, is the increasing intensity of the attack upon 
society. 

The third style was Cubism, also accidentally named by a 
critic because of its cubic predisposition in its earliest phase, 
from about 1907 through 1909. In this early phase, objects 
were simplified and reduced to their basic geometric shapes, 
the inspiration coming from the work of the Post-Impression- 
ist, Cézanne. Even objects which seemed to have no basic 
geometric shape had one imposed upon them. Because of this 
intellectual or mental concentration upon form, color was 
held in abeyance lest its sensuous quality cloud the form. So 
far, this is little more than a reduction and codification of the 
formal experiments of Cézanne. 

Cubism, like the two preceding styles, remains within the 
Renaissance tradition, skeletally speaking, but it, more than 
or in a different way from the others, had drained away the 
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blood. It is in the process of substituting the thought image 
for the sensed image. The development of Cubism will lead 
to the first serious break in the western tradition, although 
almost simultaneously Expressionism will have its share. 


II 


This brings us to a very delicate balancing point. It may well 
be that the whole 19th century will always remain a confused 
area, just as many segments of the medieval period are capa- 
ble of a variety of interpretations even today. Some critics 
have pushed the incidence of the modern style as far back as 
the appearance of Neo-Classicism and Romanticism in the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries, while others find the be- 
ginning around 1860 in the work of Manet, and still others 
in the Realism of Courbet. Some will trace it from the work 
of the four Post-Impressionists—Van Gogh, Gauguin, Seurat, 
and Cézanne, while others will allow only Cézanne as pro- 
genitor. To some degree, each of these is right and each is 
wrong. Each of these is right in having noted certain pe- 
culiarities in the art of the 19th century, certain strange em- 
phases, certain willed omissions that have indicated a fermen- 
tation, an uncertainty, a precariousness. One point of view 
seems to be shared by many artists of this period: the in- 
ability to find either in man or god any nobility, any great- 
ness, any spiritual or mental or emotional solace. Each of 
these critics is wrong in that none of these places is a begin- 
ning point, but all places are transitional. Hereupon you 
could argue that the word transitional in itself implies that 
some elements of the new are contained within it. To some 
degree this is true. I could only argue in return that the sure 
signs of the new are not apparent until the pre-war crystalliz- 
ing period. 

1909 will prove to be the turning-point or, if I may be per- 
mitted a play on words, the breaking-point, for it is in this 
year that Braque will begin to disintegrate his objects, as in 
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his Still-life with Violin and Pitcher (Fig. 2, p. 319). This 
is a prelude to the shattering of the object and the weaving 
together of its parts to form a continuous pattern, and the 
interlocking with others to occupy the entire picture surface. 
Frequently a sense of relief is achieved whereby some of the 
fragmented parts seem to protrude from the picture surface. 
It is here that a fourth dimension—time—begins to be added 
to the customary three of height, width, and depth. ‘This had 
already been forecast in the work of Cézanne. In many of his 
still-lifes, Cézanne began to shift his position during painting 
and to incorporate two or more horizon lines in a single 
work, Through this method he was to undermine, although 
he did not yet destroy, the linear perspective which requires 
an artist to view his scene from one fixed point of view only, 
in the manner of the camera. Cézanne, in other words, moves 
up and down in front of his objects and joins a higher view 
of one object with a lower view of another object in the same 
canvas. 

Braque and Picasso will do two new things: they will join 
a higher and a lower point of view in a single object, and 
they will also move around the object so that, in a single 
object, they may incorporate several points of view. By so 
doing, they will automatically cancel out three things: (1) the 
single horizon line upon which all vanishing points must 
reside; (2) one of the three traditional dimensions, depth; 
and (3) the distinction between the object and its background 
or surroundings. 

The avowed purpose of the multiple or simultaneous views 
was to get at the essence of the object, its basic qualities 
stripped of all accidents of light and shade, atmosphere, par- 
tial viewing, etc. One would imagine that the seeing of an 
object from all sides would increase the sense of its solidity 
and three-dimensionality. The intrusion of time, however, 
has an opposite effect. When the multiple views are com- 
bined and transcribed, increasing flatness results. The object, 
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instead of attaining a fuller identity, begins to lose its iden- 
tity, to become fragmentary and ambiguous. The denial of 
color during this analytical phase of Cubism further obscures 
the individuality of the object. Also the basicality of the 
violin becomes identical with that of the table or the pitcher. 
An increasing anonymity pervades them. As objects they are 
not found, but lost; they are not revealed in their basic form, 
but destroyed. 

Picasso’s Violin, 1913, carries the flattening one step fur- 
ther. Nevertheless, from these shattered parts can emerge a 
thing of great charm and some human warmth and sadness. 
These are muted echoes of man, the individual. Cézanne 
gives us rich still-lifes devoid of human overtones. But note 
in the Picasso the objects that are used, objects which will 
occur over and over again, not only in Picasso but in the 
work of most of the analytical Cubists: the solo musical in- 
strument, usually string; the pitcher; and, in other works, the 
wine bottle and siphon, wallpaper, the fragments of news- 
papers and menus—or evocative letters that recall these—all 
things that surround the solitary individual. They exist here 
as lonely ghosts, as signs, as remembrances of things past. 
They are the vestiges of portraits by Leonardo and Rem- 
brandt for, although there is no human image, these paint- 
ings are studies of man. 

There is a contrariness here that is disconcerting. As the 
knowledge of the full, many-sided view of the object resulted 
not in fuller roundness, but in flatness instead, so the depic- 
tion of man becomes a still-life, and the still-life becomes a 
portrait. 

Let us examine Braque’s The Portuguese, 1911 (Fig. 3, 
p- 320), representing a Portuguese sailor along the docks in 
a seaport town. I think you must agree that the still-life had 
more human evocation than this portrait, this human figure 
who is little more than a fractured crystal in a fractured en- 
vironment. The organic quality of man has been dispelled, or 
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expelled, and in its place is an inorganic geometric object, 
bloodless and dehumanized. I am not implying that Braque 
will deny man and move into an abstract sphere; he will not. 
His major work will be within the sphere of the nostalgic 
still-life. I am stating only that, at this moment when he con- 
fronts the body of man, he denies it. 

In this he is merely fulfilling a tradition of almost a cen- 
tury’s duration. I have already remarked that, throughout the 
igth century, the artist had found it increasingly difficult to 
discover in the human figure any ennobling qualities, and 
more and more he had retreated from it. The Greek could 
equate man and god and fuse the two into a godlike man ora 
manlike god—a period of balance when the purely sensate 
image coalesces with the ideational image and emerges as the 
idealistic image. The Italian Renaissance came very close to 
capturing this same idealism with, however, the sensate im- 
age dominating. Since that time, the sensate image has taken 
increasing control and the portrait has become more and 
more mundane until, in the 19th century, the weaknesses of 
fallible man are so apparent that it is impossible to give him 
importance. There was no artist who could do for Napoleon 
what Michelangelo did for the Medici. Out of the rare great- 
nesses of the goth century, an English artist can come out 
only with an apelike image of Churchill—an oaf, a pre- 
Neanderthal man. Braque rejects man’s own image and finds 
him only in his intimate appurtenances. 

Picasso works similarly in his Ma Jolie, 1911-12. Here even 
more strongly any sense of deep space has been removed. Hu- 
manness disappears and in its place is a series of floating, in- 
tersecting, and overlapping angular planes. It is as though the 
various surfaces had somehow, like loosened skin, floated free 
from the solid object and, now lacking any purpose, any 
thing to which they belong, they hover and interweave in an 
ambiguous space, now existing in one spatial plane and now 
in another as the eye is led ever so gently in and out and back 
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and forth. (This is really but a brief step beyond Cézanne’s 
Mont Ste. Victoire, painted about 1905, where this dispersion 
and floating free of planes is already well under way.) 

In addition to the intrusion of time with the resultant loss 
of deep space, perspective, and modeling, it would seem that 
something else is clearly apparent. I have mentioned the sen- 
sate image as the basis of all Renaissance painting. I have also 
referred to the ideational and idealistic images. These terms 
I have taken from Sorokin’s The Crisis of Our Age. If we 
assume, as he does, that the western world has shifted from 
one to the other of these during its history, we could then 
predict that either the ideational or the idealistic image is 
now in the process of replacing the sensate image. At no 
point, however, has the human figure, as a repository for or a 
reflection of these concepts, ever been lost. But here, in the 
work of Braque and Picasso, we find no more than the shell 
of it remaining. Man has ceased to be man and has become 
instead a building, a construction. It is in this immanent de- 
struction that I would find signs of the future which I hope 
to indicate, if only tangentially, at various later times. In 
neither of these artists is the human image finally destroyed. 
Tradition is still clung to, albeit by tenuous threads. Braque 
will remain at approximately this point; he will add color, 
and refine and polish until he reaches a perfection of con- 
struction, always logical, rational, and intellectual. Picasso 
will, on later occasions, even retreat from this point and per- 
mit his more emotional and passionate nature to take control. 
For these and other reasons, I consider Braque and Picasso, 
taken in their totality, as still within the Renaissance tradi- 
tion. Braque is the flute, Picasso is the brasses. Together and 
separately they play a swan song. 


III 


Let us turn from the intellectual to the emotional side. The 
early phase of Cubism (1907-09), which sharpened and exag- 
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gerated the cubic character of Cézanne’s work, has been 
called the Cézanne phase. The period we have just been dis- 
cussing—1910-12—has been called the analytical phase. 
Compositionally, it had the quietness and the order of classi- 
cism, and it was this static quality that the Italians were to re- 
bel against, almost at the moment of the birth of analytical 
Cubism. In 1911 Boccioni, in The Forces of the Street, uses 
some Cubist elements but animates and invigorates them. 
The lights, the shadows, and the movements react upon each 
other. Agitation replaces calm. Man is but a shadow, sub- 
merged—nay, slain—by the dynamic forces of the world. 
This electric shock given to Cubism is called Futurism. In a 
Futurist Manifesto published a year earlier, Boccioni had 
stated: ““We propose to destroy the cult of the past, the ob- 
session with the antique, the pedantry and formalism of the 
academies, to despise utterly every form of imitation, to extol 
every form of originality, however audacious, however vio- 
lent, to sweep from the field of art all motifs and subjects that 
have already been exploited, and to render and glorify the 
life of today, increasingly and violently transformed by vic- 
torious science.” In 1911 a further aim of Futurism was 
stated by one of its members, Carlo Carra, 1.e., to place the 
spectator in the center of the picture, thus destroying the 
proscenium which, since the time of Giotto, had separated 
the spectator from the scene. So the aim of the Abstract Ex- 
pressionists of the late 1940’s and the 1950's was first de- 
scribed in 1911. 

Severini in 1912 was to continue this agitation in his Dy- 
namic Hieroglyphic of the Bal Tabarin (Fig. 4, p. 320), 
painted in oils with sequins added. The forms here become 
explosive. The Futurist attempts to depict not man, not 
nature, but force itself, and furthermore, undirected force 
that would engulf man. It is not strange that this adoration 
of power, motion, and force should lead these artists eventu- 
ally into the arms of Fascism, upon whose bosom they died, 
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Matisse, The Red Studto 
(igtt). Collection Museum 
of Moder Art, New York 
Mis. Simon Guggenheim 
Fund 


Braque, Still Life with 
Violin and Pitches (1g0y) 
Reproduced from Modern 
Painting (Geneva: Skira, 
14950), p. 129; Courtesy of 
Skira, Inc 


Figure 3. Braque, Tre Portu- 
guese (1git). Reproduced from 
Modern Painting, p. 124: 
courtesy of Skira, Inc 


Figure 4. Severini, Dynamic 
Hierogly phic of the Bal Vabarin 
1913). Collection Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 
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Rouault, The Three Judges (1913). Collection Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 


Figure 6. De Chirico, Nostalgia of the 
Infinite (1913). Collection Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 


Figure 7. Kandinsky, Abstract Composition (1910). Reproduced from Modern 
Painting, p. 131; courtesy of Skira, Inc. 


Figure 8. Mondrian, Composition No, 10, Plus and Minus (1914). Reproduced 
from Modern Painting, p. 181; courtesy of Skira, Inc. 
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but not before sending their influences onward. The hatred 
of all preceding art will be restated by the Dadaists and ex- 
tended to all art. Futurism’s reappearance in Abstract Expres- 
sionism has already been mentioned. 

During the short span of time we are discussing, Futurism 
was a lighted string of firecrackers tied to the tail of Cubism. 
Despite the manifestos and the noise, however, Futurism re- 
tained the sensate image even more strongly than did Cubism. 
Man is not necessarily denied, but he is overwhelmed by 
external forces. The tensions and pressures of the Industrial 
Revolution here are ready to explode. ‘The machine becomes 
god and man becomes its slave, a theme later to be explored 
in such works as that of the Czech dramatist, Karl Capek, in 
R.U.R. (Rossum’s Universal Robots). Of all the Isms of this 
period, certainly Futurism alone made a positive, affirmative, 
social statement. It embraced the Machine Age, Capitalism 
Rampant, materialism, and uncontrolled power in what it 
thought was an accelerated ascendancy, and which, for too 
long a time, it was. 

The worship of power was to have but a brief life in art, 
but from this momentary flash we may extract at least two 
elements. One of these is more fully expressed in the writings 
of the Futurists than in their paintings, and that is the ada- 
mant stand against the past. Earlier artists had felt similarly 
but none had expressed it so violently. A second element of 
considerable importance is movement. Marinetti, the voice of 
Futurism, had already proclaimed in 1909: “Until now litera- 
ture has glorified pensive immobility, ecstasy, and sleep; we 
want to exalt aggressive movement, feverish insomnia, the 
quickstep, the somersault, the slap in the face, and the 
punch.” The result in painting is movement for movement’s 
sake, and therefore I should prefer to call it motion or action, 
released but undirected. Basically, Futurism is an effort to 
depict motion on a flat, two-dimensional surface. But motion 
requires time. Futurism is therefore similar to Cubism in its 
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employment of four dimensions, but, instead of encircling 
its object, it more commonly overlaps several “‘stills” of action 
occurring along a given path. And, instead of creating move- 
ment, it creates vibration. Although it partakes of Cubism, 
what it does with it is so charged with emotion that it is 
more akin to Expressionism. 

The third movement, Expressionism, is not new at this 
moment; it is only more severely critical of society, as in 
Rouault’s Three Judges of 1913 (Fig. 5, p. 321). Except, how- 
ever, for the more corruscated surface and the greater rich- 
ness of color, probably derived from Fauvism, this work 
differs little from similar social comments made by Daumier 
in the middle of the 19th century or by Goya at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. 

Walden, a work of Kokoschka painted in 1910, is a more 
disturbing example. Here Expressionism penetrates more 
deeply into the individual to expose his core of discontent and 
malaise. Interior examinations have been made before in 
portraiture. Recall, for example, almost any portrait by Rem- 
brandt. But when Rembrandt removes the husk, he will 
reveal to us a seed of greatness or an illumination of that now 
out-moded thing, the soul. Kokoschka finds other things— 
trouble, disease, despair. With Rembrandt the inner light 
irradiates and transfigures the body. With Kokoschka, the in- 
ner darkness deadens the flesh. Three years later—in 1913— 
in his Self-portrait, the sheer application of the paint suggests 
maggots that consume the body. (One feels throughout the 
1gth century and increasingly in the early goth century that 
the sensate image is becoming more and more eroded, or 
corroded, or fractured, or fought against. A frenzy pervades 
one section of the arts as it pervades the world.) 

One other facet of modern art should be mentioned at this 
point before we consider the two most serious breaks from 
tradition, and that is Surrealism, already partially indicated 
for us by 1913 in Chirico’s Nostalgia of the Infinite (Fig. 
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6, p. 321). Although possibly closer to fantasy than to the 
codified Surrealism of the 1920’s, the various elements of 
Surrealism are here apparent, i.e., the crystal-clear infinite 
space, the emotional color, the subject-matter conjured up 
from the imagination of the artist and tinged by deep emo- 
tional reservoirs, the sense of melancholy and death. The 
Surrealist is to draw upon. the subterranean resources of man- 
kind but, strangely, to couch them in terms of the most rep- 
resentational Renaissance imagery. Of all the groups that 
emerge during this brief period, this one will adhere most 
closely to the representational image, even though that image 
is no longer the sensate one. The weakness of Surrealism will 
later be that it will draw upon case studies of dreams and 
create symbols that will be rather particular than general. 

Although Chirico was never to stand upon the following 
statement, it is interesting to note that, in 1913, he said, “To 
become truly immortal a work of art must escape all human 
limits. .. . It is most important that we should rid art of all 
that it has contained of recognizable material to date; all 
familiar objects, all traditional ideas, all popular symbols 
must be banished forthwith.” Chirico was later to deny this 
statement in his work, and even to deny his own fantasy 
and return to Renaissance traditions. Nevertheless, it is sig- 
nificant that he should make such a statement. 

The subject-matter of Cubism, Futurism, and Expression- 
ism has been drawn from the external world and, in each case, 
the image has been distorted, exaggerated, or partially dis- 
integrated. Surrealism will draw its subject-matter from the 
internal world but will present it with the minute realism 
characteristic of the Flemish school of the 15th century. All 
of the traditional Renaissance techniques are not only pre- 
served but intensified. Overwhelmingly the themes will be 
those of death and corruption. 

In Cubism I mentioned the dehumanizing of man on the 
one hand, and, on the other, his nostalgic recollection through 
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his intimate possessions. In Futurism, man was engulfed 
in sheer power and in that sense annihilated. In Expression- 
ism, he was held up to pity or contempt. 


IV 


It should not be surprising that one artist should finally take 
the plunge and remove not only all traces of man but also 
all sensate images. The point I wish to stress here is that 
this break did not follow analytical Cubism and Futurism 
as one might expect, but occurred at the same moment that 
each of these styles emerged—precisely in 1910 in Munich in 
the work of a Russian painter, Kandinsky. The style closest 
to this breaking-point was Cubism, yet it was not through this 
style that the break came. Instead, Kandinsky had moved 
through Impressionism and Fauvism. In his Abstract Com- 
position of 1910 (Fig. 7, p. 322) he will free color from 
any representational attachments and float it upon a surface. 
An expressive tool has here been fashioned which can now 
be used by itself. In this painting, and in his early style in 
general, he will even deny any confining shape and permit 
the color to be more or less formless, although later he will 
construct abstract shapes to contain it and give it more precise 
direction. 

In this work Kandinsky destroys the Renaissance tradition 
with one blow. It seems to me tremendously significant that 
nothing now recognizable remains. Recalling his evolution 
at a later time, Kandinsky said, “I felt more and more 
strongly that it is the inner desire of the subject which de- 
termines its form. The separation between the domain of 
art and the domain of Nature grew wider for me, until I 
could consider them as absolutely distinct, one from the 
other. I knew then that objects harmed my paintings.” This 
work now states unequivocably that a painting is a creation 
existing in its own right with no necessity to be a reflection of 
the visible world. The non-objective image replaces the rep- 
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resentational one. In a sense, the painting becomes a personal 
and private fetish, strangely reminiscent of the stones painted 
with abstract symbols from the prehistoric world. It is pos- 
sible that, as we tremble on the edge of outer space, we may 
be in as indecisive and critical a state as was prehistoric man 
when abstract symbols swept away the monumental realism 
of the Altamira cave paintings. 

What is of extraordinary importance here is more than the 
destruction or denial of the sensate image which has held 
first place since the Renaissance; it is the complete denial of 
the human object which has been the subject-matter of all 
of the great civilizations. ‘The eye now turns inwards, and 
focuses upon private worlds and rejects the outer world. This 
world, however, is still a conscious world—not the uncon- 
scious world of the Surrealist. 

I believe that it is this inner search which has caused such 
emphasis to be placed upon primitivism in modern art, and 
here again we have one of those transmutations and con- 
versions so characteristic of our period. You will recall how 
the multiple views of the Cubist led to the fragmentation of 
the subject upon a two-dimensional plane. We will find a 
similar transmutation in the pursuit of primitivism. Funda- 
mentally, primitivism has been an extension of Rousseau’s 
return to nature, but now shorn of its overt romanticism. In 
the primitive, it was felt that one might find the inner mean- 
ing unencumbered by the confusing overlays of civilization. 
It is akin to, although not identical with, Archaism—the 
willed return to a previous, simpler, and presumably greater 
style. 

The twist in primitivism is that, having pursued simplicity 
in order to arrive at core meanings, the artist did not become 
as Clear as crystal but, rather, ambiguous and, to most viewers, 
unintelligible. In striving for a people’s art, he alienated the 
people. Although Kandinsky here reveals no trace of any 
identifiable primitive source, as, for example, we can discover 
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the influence of African Negro sculpture in the work of 
Picasso, nevertheless he was very aware of the contemporary 
feeling for the primitive and agreed with it. He has remarked, 
“Like ourselves, these artists sought to express in their work 
only internal truths, renouncing in consequence all considera- 
tions of external form.” 

Kandinsky says that he is seeking for inner meanings—but 
inner meanings of what? Of this we are never informed. 
Therefore, everyone must search them out for himself. This 
absence of tangible, graspable, recognizable objects is what 
irritates the general public and gives it an inferiority com- 
plex. It is interesting to note that Kandinsky knew Worringer 
at the time that he was composing his book, Abstraction and 
Empathy. At about this time, Worringer had said that ‘‘ab- 
straction finds its beauty in the life-denying inorganic, in the 
crystalline or, in general terms, in all abstract law and neces- 
sity... . Whereas the precondition for the urge to empathy is 
a happy pantheistic relationship of confidence between man 
and the phenomena of the external world, the urge to ab- 
straction is the outcome of a great inner unrest inspired in 
man by the phenomena of the outside world. . . . The less 
mankind has succeeded, by virtue of his spiritual cognition, 
in entering into a relation of friendly confidence with the 
appearance of the outer world, the more forceful is the dy- 
namic that leads to the striving after this highest abstract 
beauty.”’? 

Inasmuch as all art since the latter part of the 19th century 
was leading in this direction, there may have been no direct 
influence of Worringer upon Kandinsky. However, since no 
artist had as yet moved altogether into complete abstraction, 
Worringer’s essay and ideas may have given Kandinsky the 
necessary courage. The move would have been made even- 
tually in any case. Whether or not we accept Worringer’s 


1 Wilhelm Worringer, Abstraction and Empathy (New York: International 
Universities Press, 1953), pp. 15-17. 
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theory in its broad implications, it cannot be denied that his 
definition of the urge to abstraction as created by inner unrest 
can be applied without reservation to the period we are 
examining. 

Four years later, another artist, this time from Holland, 
was to move in the same direction. Mondrian, in his Plus 
and Minus, 1914, (Fig. 8, p. 322), releases line from any 
realistic connotations and later will add the plane. Both of 
these artists have had their work compared to other arts— 
Kandinsky to music and Mondrian to architecture. Mondrian 
was to reject the curved line because of its sensuous implica- 
tions and concentrate upon the vertical and horizontal meet- 
ing at right angles and therefore building planes of various 
rectangular shapes. He was to reduce color to the three basic 
primaries, red, yellow, and blue, and to the three non-colors, 
white, grey, and black. Within these limitations, he was to 
erect innumerable two-dimensional facades of impeccable 
proportions which were to have profound influence upon 
architecture and all fields of design. 

One other element which might have been discussed under 
Kandinsky but has been arbitrarily placed here may be called 
continuous space. ‘The boundaries of the canvas have been 
destroyed and we see a segment of space that continues in all 
directions. I refuse to permit this space to be called infinite. 
This is microcosmic rather than macrocosmic, even though 
the macrocosm is indicated in the microcosm and will later 
emerge. Both men see the world in a grain of sand. Their 
value is that their seeing indicates a new seeing. Although I 
do not think it intended to, it expresses the unknown that 
man is getting ready to penetrate. Confronted with space that 
opens forever into farther space, with worlds succeeding 
worlds and others undreamt of beyond them, still beyond the 
range of our presently instrumented sight, how can the image 
of man have bearing? And what image must take its place? 
The vast and almost incomprehensible web of space must 
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first be conquered and absorbed before the image of man may 
return, and possibly never again as an individual. 


Vv 


Looking backward upon these brief years, we can observe two 
streams flowing simultaneously—the one, a conclusion of the 
Renaissance tradition, more and more sluggishly; the other, a 
movement into the unknown, more and more rapidly. Ab- 
straction or non-objectivity has been frequently destroyed 
and buried; recurrent waves of realism have swept over it and 
momentarily obliterated it; but it has insisted upon rising 
again. One of its positive values is an increasing anonymity, 
shared likewise by architecture. In the Alfeld Factory in Ger- 
many, designed by Gropius in 1911, the impersonality and 
anonymity of the International Style was already fully stated 
and only the interruption of the First World War prevented 
its immediate flowering. 

A more dubious value is ambiguity. We stand at both an 
end and a beginning. The artist must retreat into an inner 
world, consolidate himself and eventually emerge with new 
symbols. But, so far, he has either found no new symbols, or 
found symbols that are not understandable. It is possible that 
the works of these artists are, as Robert Frost recently defined 
a poem, no more than a momentary arrest of disorder. This 
cannot yet be either affirmed or denied. 
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Two DISTURBING IMPRESSIONS about the current scene stimu- 
late the following reflections. One pertains to the uses of 
behavioral science, and the other to ways of thinking that 
are widely considered liberal. 

Research work on human behavior is today utilized mainly 
for purposes that include one fundamentally illiberal aspect, 
in my opinion: the implication that expanding knowledge of 
the laws of behavior should lead to expanding control of 
behavior. It is true that a need exists for controlling destruc- 
tive kinds of behavior such as crime, and perhaps many non- 
criminal types of aggressive or callous behavior as well. But 
a generally neglected and equally important need is, I think, 
to enable more people to resist having their behavior con- 
trolled by others, and to make it easier for people in all 
walks of life to achieve as much expression of their own in- 
dividualities as is compatible with society’s essential require- 
ments. 

I am not against but in favor of behavioral research, even 
if I am disturbed about most of the uses to which it is cur- 
rently being put. It can equally well, however, be put to 
opposite uses: if we know how to promote a certain behavior 
pattern, we automatically and to the same extent also know 
how to resist the same promotion. In a more liberal society 
I believe the behavioral sciences could be put to more liberal 
uses, so that, generally speaking, they could help to expand 
rather than confine the development of personal individu- 
ality and autonomy. 
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The second disturbing impression concerns the state of 
liberalism and what passes for liberalism today. There is 
much controversy about what it takes to be a liberal, and 
also much confusion. For one thing, it is hard to distinguish 
the thinking of some prominent liberals of today from the 
thinking of those who call themselves the New Conservatives, 
One of the standard works of modern liberal thought is 
called The Vital Center,’ a title that does not suggest any 
call for a society more hospitable to freedom than ours. The 
book propounds no inspiring aims; neither do most other 
recent statements of liberalism. It seems to me that most 
modern liberals are either basically satisfied with our present 
social order, or fail to make clear what they want to change. 
If they have any fundamental quarrel with the New Con- 
servatives, particularly with the “liberal conservatives” of 
Clinton Rossiter’s persuasion, they have yet to show what the 
argument really is about. 

The liberalism to be championed here does take issue, as 
I hope to convey, with some crucial assumptions shared by 
most conservatives and by some of the current liberal ortho- 
doxies as well. Let me refer to this approach as “human 
rights liberalism.” And let me suggest immediately its two 
most fundamental assumptions: (1) the protection and ex- 
pansion of human rights is the only objective that can justify 
the political coercion exercised by the state; (2) the sciences 
of human behavior can and should be utilized increasingly 
to clarify means-end relationships and other factual problems 
in the service of liberal politics. 

To clarify and discuss these two assumptions and some 
of their implications is the chief purpose of this paper, as the 
title suggests. But first, by way of contrast, I want to discuss 
sketchily three alternate varieties of liberalism, each of which 
seems to enjoy a considerable following as well as a close 
proximity to current conservative strands of thought. Other 


1 By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. (Boston, 1949). 
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varieties might have been chosen; the chameleon-like quali- 
ties of the term “liberalism” are well illustrated in a recent 
brief book surveying the “meaning and history” of whatever 
the word stands for: among the authors excerpted are such 
widely different thinkers as Adam Smith, Montesquieu, de 
Tocqueville, Spencer, Mazzini, Hegel, Troeltsch, Bismarck, 
and John Dewey.? For convenient reference I shall call the 
three varieties of liberalism to be briefly considered, as alter- 
natives to human rights liberalism, “Manchester liberalism,” 
“Westminster liberalism,” and “‘Madisonian liberalism.” 


II 


Manchester liberalism rests on the two assumptions that free 
private enterprise in business and industry is (a) possible and 
(b) desirable. It seems clear today, however, that no genuine 
economic competition between equals is possible on any 
significant scale in a highly complex industrial society. In- 
deed, in any type of society there can be only very brief 
periods of free enterprise, since the incentives to combine 
against competitors would, if unchecked, soon lead to oligop- 
olies or monopolies. And if these tendencies are checked, it 
means stacking the cards and protecting certain enterprisers 
while restraining others through public policy instead of 
private economic power. 

Yet some of the clichés of private enterprise still reign 
supreme in some parts of the contemporary world, and they 
do much to keep people confused and to make many acqui- 
esce in the granting of massive privileges to the business 
communities, or parts of them. Commercial interests are given 
considerable freedom to milk the public; at the same time, 
through tariffs and many other regulations, they are freed 
from the main hazards of private enterprise. 

Another drawback to the Manchester heritage is that the 


2 J. Salwyn Schapiro, Liberalism: Its Meaning and History, Anvil paperback 
edition (Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1958). 
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phrase “free enterprise’ —a slogan that is incessantly adver- 
tised in all the mass media, in which there is little freedom 
to challenge it—has promoted the feeling that business ac- 
tivity is somehow a crucial way of expressing a man’s indi- 
viduality and creativity. It is significant that the same apos- 
tles of liberty who demand free enterprise tend to be among 
those least liberal in matters of religion or sex. Yet it is surely 
in matters of religion and sex more basically than in matters 
of business, I believe, that freedom is a prerequisite for maxi- 
mal human individuality and creativity. Moreover, in reli- 
gion or sex one person’s decisions rarely affect the interests 
of more than one or a few other people, while in business 
decisions the interests of thousands may be involved. Ines- 
capably, the solicitude for individual freedom characteristic 
of Manchester liberalism must favor the relatively few and 
economically privileged at the expense of other groups that 
have less freedom to begin with; and it favors kinds of free- 
dom that are relatively non-essential to the average man’s 
quest for dignity and creativity. 

Let me admit that the faith in free enterprise as a cure-all 
is today more characteristic of conservatives than liberals. 
However, relatively few liberals challenge this part of their 
heritage head-on; and the modifications and regulations some 
of them propose do not differ very much from the sparse 
concessions to reality that some of the modern conservatives 
are also prepared to yield. 


III 


Westminster liberalism is, historically and philosophically 
speaking, intimately related to Manchester liberalism, but its 
emphasis is different, and it contains seeds of conflict with 
the joint heritage from Adam Smith and Ricardo. The term 
is used to characterize the type of majoritarianism and ration- 
alism represented by Jeremy Bentham and his followers, who 
have also been called philosophical radicals or utilitarian 
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liberals. They assumed that economic forces must be left 
unchecked, but believed in research and research-based legis- 
lation in most other fields. Sooner or later this faith in re- 
search and democracy was bound to lead to a challenge of 
the faith in Adam Smith, too. Nowadays, in the interest of 
the majority, the modern liberals in this tradition are ready 
to tamper also with free enterprise. 

The two basic assumptions of liberalism in the Westmin- 
ster sense are that a genuinely majoritarian democracy is 
(a) possible and (b) desirable. 

While this is true of today’s majoritarian liberals, it was 
not always true of Jeremy Bentham himself, who was more 
fundamentally concerned with majoritarian happiness than 
with majority rule. In the early part of his life, Bentham 
believed that enlightened despotism was a more likely ve- 
hicle for reforms than a bickering parliament. James Mill 
and others talked him out of this, perhaps unfortunately in 
one respect. It was mainly a good thing, I believe, that the 
tremendous appeal of utilitarian liberalism became allied 
with the forces that through democratic reforms made a bet- 
ter life possible for millions of underprivileged. But it was 
unfortunate for the progress of political thought that, for a 
whole century, most of the liberals and social democrats were 
led to believe that more democracy automatically means 
better government. 

I do not believe that majoritarian democracy is possible 
in any contemporary state, and probably not in any future 
state either, if majoritarian democracy is taken to mean a 
process in which majorities inquire into issues, reflect on 
them, and then decide for themselves. By and large, political 
leaders and the mass media do much to determine how most 
people think about politics and how they vote; most people 
are either politically apathetic or feel strongly about issues 


3 The label “Westminster liberal” owes its origin to the Westminster Re- 
view, a quarterly review founded by Bentham and his friends in 1824. 
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only as a result of rousing campaigns. Those who feel strongly 
about some issues as individuals rarely have an opportunity 
to choose between candidates reflecting different views on 
those particular issues. 

Our society certainly should have more alert voters, and 
the political alternatives offered should be more meaningful. 
Apparently the best we can hope for, though, is the type of 
democracy that Joseph A. Schumpeter has described as a con- 
tention between political leadership groups, in which the 
public acts as umpire on the basis of free political debate and 
a free vote within reasonably brief intervals.* The majority 
cannot rule, but in a really free and enlightened society it 
could try to make sure that those who rule are responsible 
as well as responsive to enduring public demands. 

What is manifestly undesirable, in my opinion, is the 
widespread liberal tendency to believe that all we need is 
democracy and more democracy, and the concomitant as- 
sumption, invalidated by much recent research in several 
countries, that most people, if given a chance to vote freely, 
will vote for liberal policies. Worse still is the belief that a 
genuinely majoritarian democracy is in operation already; 
this is precisely what gives the modern manipulators such an 
easy time, when the incessantly flattered great American pub- 
lic leans back and smugly assumes it is running the show. The 
more we come to believe that democracy now carries the day, 
the easier it is for glib politicians to press for the policies of 
vested interests while portraying themselves as obedient 
servants of their popular mandates. 


4Cf. Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy (New York, 1942), especially p. 
269. 
"xe Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1955); S. M. Lipset, “The Sources of the 
‘Radical Right’,” in Daniel Bell, ed., The New American Right (New York: 
Criterion Books, 1955), especially pp. 189-209, 224-229; also by Lipset, “De- 
mocracy and Working-Class Authoritarianism,” in American Sociological Re- 
view, 24 (1959), pp. 482-501; and the most recent book by Lipset, Political 
Man: Essays on the Sociology of Democracy (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
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Sometimes you find this confidence in the reality of the 
democratic process carried into the most improbable con- 
texts—yes, even into the private worlds of the big corpora- 
tions, which most people haven’t yet come to consider demo- 
cratic organizations. However, a sociology professor recently 
advanced the argument that the great power of the corporate 
chieftains is more apparent than real. They operate under a 
variety of constraints—and this is true. Moreover, they are 
sensitive to public opinion, and in most of the big decisions 
they do what the average citizen would have done in their 
place. This, too, is probably true, at least so far as public 
decisions go, and it sounds democratic. What this argument 
fails to bring out, however, is the impact that corporate inter- 
ests in fact have on public opinion through the mass media 
that they dominate. Small wonder if an already indoctrinated 
public by and large finds itself agreeing with basic corpo- 
rate policies. 

The type of democratic commitment that I have called 
Westminster liberalism has in recent times become very 
attractive to conservatives, too; by “conservatives” I now 
mean those who favor the corporate interests, or explicitly 
favor the status quo. In fact, the much advertised “New 
Conservatives” are found here, I believe, more often than 
among the Manchester liberals, who in Clinton Rossiter’s 
classification are ‘“‘ultra-conservatives.”® The New Conserva- 
tives realize that in the age of the hidden persuaders democ- 
racy tends to benefit the privileged classes; thus, they can 
safely join in the contest of flattering of the public and the 
common man—only to the point, however, that they do not 
flatter human nature. Tooth and nail, these “liberal con- 
servatives’—and many traditional liberals—will resist the 
idea that a much better, more rational society and a fuller- 
grown kind of man are possible. Even to speculate about such 


_8See Clinton Rossiter, ““The New American Conservatives,” Harper’s Maga- 
zine (April, 1957); also by Rossiter, Conservatism in America (New York: 
Knopf, 1956). 
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possibilities is sinful if not downright sacrilegious; it reveals 
the lack of humility characteristic of “gnostics.” Man must 
stay in his place, the place predetermined by God and inci- 
dentally preferred by corporate interests. In effect, these 
people would have us believe that what is good for General 
Motors is good for humanity’s supernatural prospects. 


IV 


The third recurrent variety of liberalism to be discussed 
could be called ‘‘checks-and-balances liberalism”; I have pre- 
viously called it ““Madisonian,” because James Madison has 
been its most effective American spokesman. Montesquieu’s 
separation of power theory is at the root of Madison’s think. 
ing; and so, less directly, is the thought of Aristotle and other 
ancients. The perennially favorite slogan of this group, since 
Lord Acton’s days, is his phrase: “Power corrupts, and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely.” 

Once again let me ask if it is (a) possible and (b) desirable 
to establish constitutions that provide effective checks against 
arbitrary use of concentrated political power, or, more pre- 
cisely, against the concentration of all governmental power in 
one organ. The American system as it works gives, I think, 
conclusive evidence that this kind of a system is not only 
possible, but can be highly resilient. The American consti- 
tution, with all its built-in conflicts between legislature and 
executive—and judiciary, too—has not been immune to 
change; at various times the balances have shifted to give 
one or another organ the upper hand. But the checks have 
always remained, and today the executive and the legislature 
are as much at loggerheads as they ever were. 

It is desirable to be protected against tyranny, but is this 
kind of protection desirable? I think not, basically because 
the division of power hampers good government more than 
it hampers bad government. No wonder conservatives em- 
braced this initially liberal doctrine early, for it protects 
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nothing so effectively as it protects the status quo. It is now 
universally agreed, I believe, that Madison’s own argument 
for division of power in the Federal Constitution was moti- 
vated, above all, by a desire to protect established property 
rights against the vagaries of an expanding suffrage. And one 
must admit that this has been exceedingly well accomplished 
under the American system of government. 

I do not wish to imply that property rights should not be 
protected. What is so illiberal about this way of thinking 
about politics, as I prefer to use the word “liberal,” is its 
effect of diluting responsibility and emasculating reason as 
an effective propeller of human progress. A supposedly free 
enterprise system, for all its accomplishments, does lead to 
enormous inequalities in economic power, and there are no 
built-in guarantees that the most responsible men will come 
out on top within the corporate empires; indeed, it is almost 
certain that they will not, as a rule, since the more ambitious 
and ruthless and the less moderate and sensitive seem to have 
far better prospects of winning. Political power can be in a 
position to control economic power only if it, too, is concen- 
trated; and, unlike economic power, political power can—at 
least to a degree—be subjected to some direct responsibility to 
the public. 

The worst result of Madisonian democracy, however, is no 
longer the weakness of the Federal Executive. It has grown 
strong enough as an institution to challenge even General 
Motors, Dupont, and Standard Oil together. The chief 
trouble is that American politics has become so confusing 
and so dominated by the conservative mass media that ra- 
tionality can take only an ever shrinking part in the great 
American game of politics. The Federal government has be- 
come dominated by business interests and business tech- 
niques; campaigns are now glib and shallow sales competi- 
tions for personalities more than they are presentations of 
rational ideas, I cannot blame most American students for 
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their political apathy, considering what they are up against: 
political contests in which the issues and responsibilities are 
almost impossible to disentangle. Who is to say which party 
‘ is more to blame, for example, for the recession, for a foreign 
policy that nearly led to war over Quemoy, for failing to 
curb union racketeering, for failing to enforce more promptly 
the school integration verdict? Or, if you prefer, just which 
party deserves the major credit for the accomplishments that 
may have been scored on these and other issues? 

In Britain, where the majority party in the House of 
Commons has virtually all political power and responsibility, 
the government has been far better able than here to check 
irresponsible economic power and to bring about economic 
and social change. I do not wish to exaggerate the difference; 
the worst popular press in England is much worse than here 
and in some ways promotes adolescence in its adult audience 
even more effectively. But the reputation of politics and of 
politicians is unmistakably higher than here; candidates 
“stand for” instead of “running for” office, and they stand on 
party platforms which the winning party generally can find 
no easy excuse for evading. Montesquieu misunderstood the 
British system, and Madison’s theory never cut much ice in 
Britain; the British have been fortunate to develop a fairly 
responsible party and governmental system so that the party 
in power at each time really is in power. 


Vv 


Let us now turn to what I take to be a more realistic philoso- 
phy than Manchester or Westminster liberalism, and a more 
“truly liberal” one than either the Manchester, the West- 
minster, or the Madisonian varieties of liberalism. The 
human rights liberalism is “truly liberal’ in the sense that 
it poses the liberation of each individual as the only legiti- 
mate goal of the political process. Now, what does that mean? 
To spell that out is the main purpose of this essay. 
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If any one philosopher should be considered the originator 
of human rights liberalism, it must be John Locke. His social 
contract theory, though unconvincing in many respects, did 
include some revolutionary insights into the rationale of a 
system of government committed to protect natural rights. 
Political government is instituted for the protection of the 
individual’s security, he argued, and a government that vio- 
lates this trust is no longer entitled to be obeyed. 

Historically there is a close tie-in between human rights 
liberalism and Madisonian democracy. Not the least impor- 
tant checks and balances in the American Constitution after 
Madison’s time have been those designed to safeguard hu- 
man rights, especially those listed in the Bill of Rights. And 
the emerging defiance power of the Supreme Court took a 
crucial part in the process of strengthening those rights. It 
is true that the Bill of Rights has been used as often to pro- 
tect privileges as rights—I shall define my version of this dis- 
tinction in a moment—and that conservatives have been as 
eager as liberals to defend the independence of the judiciary 
and the sanctity of some of the rights in the Bill of Rights. 
Yet this part of the Madisonian heritage I consider essential 
also in the more liberal society that I envisage: a good num- 
ber of constitutionally guaranteed individual rights, and an 
independent judiciary with the power and the inclination to 
stand up for them. 

The remainder of this essay will consider the theory of that 
liberal society in some detail. Let me at this point briefly 
state in what respects my conception of human rights liber- 
alism differs from the part of the Lockian heritage that con- 
servatives have liked, or could possibly like, as defenders of 
the status quo. I can do this best by suggesting a distinction 
between human rights and social privileges. 

A “human right” is any freedom which by its own nature 
is attainable by an unlimited number of individuals—by all 
who may want it, at the same time. A “social privilege,” on 
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the other hand, is by its own nature restrictive; it involves 
a disproportionate power which automatically means that 
others must have less of the same thing. Examples of human 
rights are free speech on politics, free choice of religion, the 
right to a job and to leisure, and the right to compete for 
public office. Examples of social privileges are unusually 
large incomes or properties, positions of power in industry 
or unions, and the right to hold a particular office. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with social privileges, 
but I believe they should be democratically regulated accord- 
ing to prevailing conceptions of the common good. With 
human rights, on the other hand, there is something inher- 
ently right, and they should be prior to democracy and truly 
inalienable in a legal as well as a moral sense. No justifiable 
public interest requires the curtailing of a human right un- 
less it is to safeguard another, more basic, human right. 

Before elaborating on these points, I shall leave the con- 
servatives here: they have generally been concerned with pro- 
tecting social privileges rather than human rights. This was 
certainly true of Locke, too, who at times wrote as if the pro- 
tection of property was the main purpose of life and liberty. 
Conservatives have been strongly concerned with protecting 
certain individual rights, but mainly the legal rights of so- 
cially privileged individuals. Conservatives have rarely, as I 
have said already, been noted for strong convictions about 
freedom of religious choice (in particular, if claimed by athe- 
ists), or of political speech, or of political association. Con- 
servatives, too, favor a free society, but they favor equal 
freedom for all mainly in a purely formal sense of equality 
under the law, the kind of equality that, in Anatole France's 
phrase, permits both the rich and the poor to sleep under the 
bridges. 

To sum up, in psychological terms the implication that I 
find least congenial in conservatism is the premise that the 
freedom to utilize commercial property is a particularly 
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crucial or even sacred part of the total freedom of individual 
expression. In social terms, I find it far from appealing to see 
a great concern for protecting the economically strong, so 
that they can bounce their property rights about, combined 
with a relative lack of concern for protecting the economi- 
cally weak, whose whole lives may well be ruined by the 
exuberant enterprise of the strong. 

Mind you, I have no dogmatic quarrel with free private 
enterprise in economic affairs. At certain times, in certain 
places, and in certain areas of industry or business, private 
enterprise may have more advantages and fewer disadvan- 
tages than public enterprise. But this is a question involving 
not rights but privileges, to be solved in a democratic man- 
ner. What I am against is a dogmatic or even semi-religious 
insistence that private enterprise is something sacred, or a 
priort a condition for human dignity or freedom. That is a 
faith shared, I believe, by all living species of conservatives 
discovered so far, and by many varieties of liberals as well. 


VI 


One crucial feature of the liberalism I champion is an ex- 
plicit insistence that the sole purpose of political society is 
to develop institutions and organizations designed to maxi- 
mize the freedom of the individual—of all individuals, with 
priority for those currently least free. A second feature is a 
commitment to a maximal rationality, including a maximal 
use of behavioral science, in studying how this ideal can be 
implemented, in theory and practice. 

In this context I shall use “science” in a broad sense, to 
refer to all careful systematic inquiry and theory of a suffi- 
ciently detached nature to produce insights that can be 
shared by people who differ in political and other value 
preferences. ‘“‘Behavioral science” is, I take it, a shorthand 
reference to the social sciences and psychology, and perhaps 
also to branches of biology and other disciplines: in short, 
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to the sciences devoted to the empirical study of human be. 
havior. Moreover, both in the phrase and in our conception 
of the field, there is something clearly programmatic: above 
all, a desire to stress the need for a tie-in between these var- 
ious lines of inquiry. With this effort toward the unification 
of knowledge of all kinds in the study of human behavior 
I am profoundly in sympathy. 

Science is, or should be, a tool for solving human prob- 
lems, and human problems are never just political, economic, 
or spiritual. This is certainly true of political problems, 
which constitute my particular interest: the problems of who 
gets what, when, and how, to cite one of Harold D. Lass- 
well’s definitions of politics—to which, of course, there must 
also be added a “‘why.” Many social scientists have in the 
past thrown up their hands in despair, saying in effect that 
politics can never be influenced by the scientific method. 
This is nonsense. It is true that the scientific method cannot 
help us understand everything; its value is especially limited 
when we enter the metaphysical realms of the spirit. But in 
the study of human behavior, political or apolitical, there is 
nothing to prevent us from formulating and testing and con- 
tinually improving hypotheses. In politics, if we only take 
the trouble to decide exactly what we want, there is no 
earthly reason why systematic inquiry and observation should 
not help us select the most effective means of getting it. ‘True, 
bias enters into every political inquiry, but it is possible to 
study the factual side of our problems scientifically, provided 
only that we state explicitly what our values are. Every phi- 
losophy combines a concern for values with beliefs about 
facts and probabilities, and human rights liberalism is no 
exception. The more clearly we can state the desired destina- 
tion, the better the chance of finding out how to get there. 

Now, the liberal destination is a complex one, and to get 
there is no simple matter. But let me state the fundamental 
priorities among goals as I see them. The supreme goal, of 
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course, is a maximal freedom for all individuals. This sounds 
commendable, I am sure, but cries for clarification. First, 
then, I see freedom from physical violence as the most basic 
freedom; this means freedom from any forcible interference 
that leads to physical pain or, worse still, physical damage 
or death. The second most basic freedom is freedom from 
coercion: freedom from pressures that induce someone to 
deviate sharply from what he keeps desiring strongly to do. 
This concept of “coercion” is not clearly delineated, and 
there is no space here to clarify it very much. Examples of 
coerced behavior in my sense include not only yielding a 
wallet in a stick-up, but also such things as bootlicking an 
employer, foregoing the pleasure of choosing friends freely, 
or being in poor health. Both circumstances and men bring 
about coercion; the prospect of eventual death is an example 
of coercion, even of physical violence, that limits the freedom 
of all of us most basically. The political goal of maximal 
freedom from coercion, however, is to reduce all coercive 
pressures that can be reduced by political means. A third 
value choice is the principle that it is more important to 
reduce heavy coercive pressures exerted over a few than it 
is to reduce light coercive pressures exerted over a great 
many. To have one man killed is worse than having ten 
jailed, and to have ten jailed is worse than having a thousand 
unemployed (unless the latter starve or in other ways suffer 
a fate worse than being in jail). 

On the face of it, the Westminster liberals, the utilitarians, 
favored the greatest happiness of the greatest number; they 
were ready to put up with the misery of the few as unavoid- 
able. The human rights liberalism that I prefer seems in 
better accord with both Christian and humanistic traditions, 
emphasizing as it does the supreme value of each individual. 
Moreover, it can use behavioral science far more effectively: 
while it is impossible to measure trends in the happiness 
of great numbers, it is possible to measure trends in the pres- 
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sures constricting the marginal or least privileged citizens in 
our own society. Data can be collected by personal inter- 
views, participant observation, the study of court records, 
and many other methods; it is a complex but far from im- 
possible task to develop widely acceptable indices of indi- 
vidual freedom of self-expression. Here is one area in which 
the advancing behavioral science can be of great service. 

One good indication of what can be accomplished is pro- 
vided by the U. S. Supreme Court in its momentous school 
desegregation decision.” For the first time in a case of politi- 
cal importance, explicit reference was made to insights pro- 
duced by behavioral research in order to establish the factual 
premise on which the legal decision hinged: segregated 
schools, no matter how equal they may seem to be, produce 
a sense of inferiority in most Negro children and affect ad- 
versely their motivation to learn; consequently, ‘‘separate 
educational facilities are inherently unequal,” and deny 
Negro children the equal protection guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

This is an exceptional case in more ways than one. By and 
large, both the judiciary and the legislature are content with 
common sense observations and “hard facts,” sometimes sta- 
tistically collected and collated, as a basis for their decisions. 
Political leaders sometimes use survey research, but mainly 
to gauge the desires of their constituents, not to establish the 
fundamental needs of the community. The Federal govern- 
ment does sponsor a massive harvesting of economic and 
demographic facts, but the various agencies exhibit a curious 
lack of enterprise in the collection of data to establish trends 
in human motivations, aspirations, frustrations, anxieties, 
alienation, and integration. This field is today left to the 
free-for-all of private research institutes who work for Madi- 
son Avenue. A liberal government ought to be particularly 
concerned at all times with gauging the actual extent of 
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anxiety and deprivation suffered by the various marginal 
groups, such as the migrant workers, recent immigrants, Ne- 
groes, Puerto Ricans, communists, homosexuals, criminals, 
old people, hospitalized people, physically and mentally - 
handicapped people; here are the frontiers where human 
rights are put to the test. To establish how things are is one 
general research task; and a concomitant, equally objective 
problem is to establish what avenues toward amelioration are 
available. 

Yet the use of research in the service of liberal policies is 
a complicated matter, for neither deductive logic nor empiri- 
cal research can establish what freedoms are more important 
than other freedoms, or, within limits, what pressures of men 
and circumstances are worse than other kinds. I am not pre- 
pared to state, for example, that the threat of being fired is 
more coercive, generally speaking, than the threat of having 
one’s reputation attacked. Neither logic nor science can es- 
tablish any authoritative political value hierarchy. Even a 
widespread agreement favoring one kind of value over an- 
other does not mean that you or I must accept the same 
preference, or that we must favor the same priorities today 
that we did yesterday. 

At this point in the argument, for the first time, a rationale 
and a place for the democratic method presents itself: to 
establish general priorities between preferences, or rights, or 
freedoms, both the fairest and the most generally acceptable 
way would seem to be to have the majority decide. When the 
general priorities are decided on, the constitution should in- 
corporate the preferred freedoms, as far down the priority 
list as possible; once this is achieved, the freedoms that are 
now constitutional rights should be removed from the ma- 
jority’s reach, until and unless a substantially changed con- 
stitutional arrangement is called for. In the meantime, any 
group, however unpopular—and especially the unpopular 
groups—should be entitled to equal enjoyment of all con- 
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stitutional rights, regardless of majority attitudes. For no 
majority is well equipped to protect the rights of a disagree. 
able minority. 

Both liberals and conservatives today are strongly demo. 
cratic-minded, by and large, but tend to be vague about or 
unsure about how to reconcile that great principle of ma- 
jority rule with the equally attractive idea of minority rights, 
On this perennial issue I believe some priority guidelines 
can now be staked out; these are perhaps the most important 
contributions that human rights liberalism has to offer to 
democratic theory. 

First of all, I submit, since the political process must be 
seen as a means of maximizing freedom, that deciding 
whether maximal freedom is desirable or not is outside the 
jurisdiction of democratic assemblies. Secondly, democratic 
assemblies have no business cutting down on established free- 
doms, unless this demonstrably is the only way to safeguard 
more basic freedoms. And thirdly, except on that same basis, 
democratic assemblies should not have the right to discrimi- 
nate against any political, racial, or religious group in defin- 
ing the limits to freedoms and human rights. Discrimination 
is equivalent to reducing the level of freedom in the society 
as a whole, for a society is as free, by the definition I use, 
as its least free individuals. Legal rights may be unequal, but 
“unequal human rights” would be a contradiction in terms. 

Human rights, such as the right to free association, can be 
curtailed only if this demonstrably serves to safeguard more 
basic freedoms. Declaring the Communist Party in this coun- 
try illegal, for example, would mean that other political as- 
sociations could continue to exist, no longer on the basis of 
a human right to associate freely, but on the pleasure of Con- 
gress or the Supreme Court. Yet there could theoretically 
come a situation in which the right to associate freely must 
be suspended to help ensure the survival of the American 
political community itself. Who is to be the judge, however, 
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of whether a crisis justifies the suspension of certain human 
rights? This is partly a question of values: how important 
are the rights that might be suspended, compared to the 
rights that might otherwise be lost?-—and partly one of facts: 
how real and how large is the risk, and how much difference 
would be made by the proposed suspension of rights? No one 
political authority should be entitled to provide the whole 
answer. Roughly speaking, the legislature should make the 
general value decisions only, and some scientific authority, 
in practice probably the Supreme Court, leaning on empiri- 
cal research to the extent that jurists can be persuaded to do 
this, should make decisions about facts and logic only. 


VII 


This is not as complicated a solution as it seems, once the 
political process of a liberal society is clarified in theoretical 
terms. Let me now attempt a systematic discrimination in 
theory between the functions of three types of decisions in 
the political process. They are (1) the fundamental liberal 
decisions that all of us who share a basic commitment to free- 
dom should ideally be willing to stand up for at any time, 
with the persistence and even the cussedness of a Thoreau; 
(2) the scientific decisions on matters of fact or probability 
or logic; and (3) the democratic decisions on issues of judg- 
ment where (a) the average voter is the best judge, or where 
(b) neither the liberal’s basic commitment to freedom nor 
the rational or scientific commitment to factually supported 
truth can provide a plausible answer. 

The fundamental liberal decisions are not of many kinds, 
but they are crucial kinds if we want to achieve and defend 
a liberal human rights society. I am not concerned now with 
practical questions of how to make men more brave and vigi- 
lant as citizens, or with how to make courage less costly than 
it often is in our society. I am concerned with the theoretical 
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defense of a position that places loyalty to freedom and indi- 
vidual conscience ahead of loyalty to nation and government 
or majority decisions. Basically, I think my position follows 
from the widely accepted axiom that the state exists for the 
benefit of the individuals, rather than vice versa. But I need 
no such axiom, for I claim that a free spirit must determine 
its own boundaries, and accept limits only on evidence that 
these are necessary for the freedom of others. Like Thoreau, 
I see good reasons for accepting the restraints necessary to 
become a good neighbor, but none for becoming a good 
subject. Good subjects are loyal to government policies, 
whether good or bad. Good citizens, I submit, feel individual 
responsibility for the government policies they support, and 
must therefore be choosy. They must decide individually 
what is good for their country and for humanity, not just 
take their government’s word for it. If they deem certain 
policies dangerous or harmful, after careful inquiry, they 
must not only feel free to but feel duty-bound to oppose and 
challenge those policies, with whatever non-violent means 
are commensurate with what is at stake. To paraphrase Henri 
Alleg’s motto to his moving account, The Question, ‘“‘when 
I attack illiberal Americans in high places, I defend Amer- 
ica.” The same goes, of course, for principled insubordina- 
tion in other countries. 

Even the formally flawless decisions of a democratic ma- 
jority should be disobeyed at times by the conscientiously 
liberal citizen. I should advocate non-violent resistance, for 
one thing, to any new law or government policy that would 
cut down on existing human rights without clearly compel- 
ling security reasons. I should use any non-violent means at 
my command to put an end to capital punishment, which I 
consider the supreme example of sacrifice of individual rights 
for a drowsy majority’s comfort. I should support any defi- 
ance of unconstitutional limitations on the freedom of public 
speech and association; and if our Courts should fail to find 
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these limitations unconstitutional, I should consider urging 
continued defiance anyway, if the freedom involved were im- 
portant enough, in the hope that this would help the Courts 
improve the Constitution. The right to refuse to inform on 
friends from past days of membership in organizations later 
deemed subversive, for example, will perhaps win protection 
in the Courts some day as part and parcel of the First Amend- 
ment. But this will take the courage of individuals such as 
Lloyd Barenblatt and Arthur Miller, who are prepared to go 
to jail rather than seek shelter behind the ethically far less 
satisfying Fifth Amendment. 

Within the framework of this fundamental loyalty to free- 
dom and equality in basic rights there remains a wide scope 
for democratic decisions, and also a growing scope for scien- 
tific decisions about matters of fact and/or logic. 

The majority must decide, first of all, what rights or free- 
doms are to be considered more basic than others—what 
should take precedence. ‘The majority should, if it is enlight- 
ened, or if existing institutions are enlightened, consider 
factual data, including the best available scientific knowl- 
edge, before making its decisions. The majoritarian deci- 
sions, however, whether by referendum or (more practically) 
by legislature, must always be in general terms. Just as the 
Constitution prohibits Bills of Attainder, it should be made 
to prohibit discriminatory laws aimed at abridging the legal 
rights of any one group—insofar as these are human rights. 
Legal rights that are privileges, on the other hand, are within 
the proper domain of majority decisions, whether these de- 
cisions indulge or deprive. 

Who should decide what freedoms currently enjoyed are 
human rights and what are social privileges? Since in prin- 
ciple the privileges must yield to the rights, and since the 
majority cannot curtail—only in general terms regulate— 
human rights, this is an important type of decision. It can, 
I submit, be reached empirically, and therefore should in 
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principle be a scientific decision; in practice, it should be 
decided by the Courts. 

Among privileges, and also among desired but mutually 
irreconcilable freedoms that could become rights as alterna- 
tives only, the choices to be made are largely evaluative, and 
must ultimately be made in general terms by majorities of 
citizens. These decisions should ideally be the outcome of a 
contest between political parties that support clearly differ- 
ent priority listings. In Britain the Conservative Party cham- 
pions the right of free economic enterprise and places it near 
the top of its list; the Labor Party subordinates that freedom 
to the right to a living wage, employment, old age pensions, 
and so on. Parliament and the Cabinet are institutions serv- 
ing to settle these problems, but only in general terms. 

Who is to decide whether a particular individual or group 
has been granted equal rights under the law? This is an em- 
pirical problem also, and one to which the science of juris- 
prudence most explicitly addresses itself. The supposedly 
supreme specialists of this science are found in the Courts. 
These Courts must be independent; and in a liberal society 
they must have the right to invalidate legislation that in- 
fringes on human rights. For abstract rights mean nothing 
unless they protect crucial individual interests in specific sit- 
uations—against majorities as well as minorities. The kind 
of protection granted over a long period reshapes, in turn, 
the rights in the constitution. These decisions are in a broad 
sense scientific, though subjective values inevitably enter: 
ideally, the Courts apply the general priority rules laid down 
by the political process; they seek the best evidence estab- 
lished by behavioral research, and then apply the best logic 
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body of the law. 

I have said that the legislature must regulate the extent of 
privileges and must choose between possible alternatives of 
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human rights by deciding that certain freedoms are more 
basic than others. Behavioral science should advise legislators 
on what the factual possibilities are for expanding liberties; 
in cases of doubt, Courts favorable to and enlightened by re- 
search would then be able to distinguish between human 
rights and social privileges. In rendering these judgments, 
the Courts would in effect expand the Bill of Rights from 
time to time, or they would broaden the interpretation of 
existing rights, whenever it became clear that new freedoms 
could in fact be extended to all who might want them. 

I have been able to state only in general outline some of 
the main features of what I consider a liberal society, with 
particular emphasis on the proper functions of fundamental 
liberal decisions, scientific decisions, and democratic deci- 
sions. My theory is related to various psychological and so- 
ciological assumptions that I have not been able to spell out 
in detail in this brief essay.’ There would also, of course, be 
cultural, political, and economic prerequisites of various 
kinds. 

Let me end by restating the barest essentials of my ap- 
proach with slogan simplicity: I value individual freedom 
more than anything else that a society can provide, and I be- 
lieve that the promotion of freedom is the only good reason 
for imposing and accepting political restraints. I have great 
faith in the potentialities of human nature and therefore in 
the wonders that a truly liberal society can bring about. 

To move toward this society requires basically only two 
things, I believe: a maximum loyalty to the cause of promot- 
ing the freedom of all individuals, ahead of all other loyalties, 
and a maximum use of rationality and experience, including 
the insights that the modern behavioral sciences can con- 
tribute. 


8A more comprchensive statement is found in my book, The Structure of 
Freedom (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958). 


IS HIGHER EDUCATION A HOAX? 


Robert Vincent Daniels 


WHEN A RUSSIAN ROCKET blasted itself successfully into orbit 
in October, 1957, and launched the term sputnik into the 
international vocabulary, the reverberations were felt no- 
where in the universe as strongly as in the American educa- 
tional world. Americans, presuming that no one else should 
ever lead them in technology, were convulsed in a panic of 
national humiliation. A scape-goat was demanded, and edu- 
cation—traditionally the American’s recourse as a cure-all— 
had to bear the onus. This belated concern with the na- 
tion’s schools would have been entirely salutary had it been 
less emotional and more thoughtful, less transitory and more 
profound. The panic has now subsided, and apart from the 
John Dewey bogey and federal loans to a few science stu- 
dents, it has left no important change. The real problems, 
which have long been with us, are still being overlooked. 

A curious fact about the sputnik panic in American edu- 
cation was the exemption of the colleges from the pangs of 
national self-reproach. The high schools have borne the 
brunt—though not without deserving it. Apparently people 
assumed—and still do—that we need only get the largest 
possible number of students through high school and into 
college, perhaps with a push in the direction of science, and 
then everything will take care of itself automatically. College 
teachers may be popularly scorned as soft-boiled egg-heads, 
but the college as an institution commands unthinking re- 
spect. Actually, the true merits are the reverse. College teach- 
ers on the whole are able, commendable, self-sacrificing in- 
dividuals, but the system of college education in the United 
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States is—unbeknownst to most, except the teachers—in a 
critical state. 

There are at present approximately three million students 
in institutions of so-called higher education in the United 
States. The numbers of youth aspiring to join them are grow- 
ing ever larger, thanks to the World War II birth rate and 
the ambitions fed by prosperity. If the demand can be met, 
it is conservatively estimated that, in a decade or less, double 
the present number of students will be studying at what is 
supposed to be the college level. Quantitatively this is all 
that the most agitated sputnik alarmists could wish for. 

But in the qualitative respect the prospects are not so au- 
tomatically bright. Americans seriously deceive themselves 
if they imagine that the stream of college graduates pouring 
through the open floodgates means the miraculously ex- 
panded production of mature and dextrous minds. What do 
our millions in college really mean, when the college, be- 
trayed by the boggy foundation of the American high school, 
sinks to the level of a remedial secondary boarding school? 
Real education is left to the graduate schools, where the same 
process has set in. They must expand to give the capable 
secondary-education products of the colleges an opportunity 
for genuine college-level study, whether of a general or vo- 
cational nature. The waste is colossal, in money, faculty 
talent, and students’ time—everyone is taking years more to 
reach the level for which his capacities destine him. We have 
not yet reached the end: as the mass of master’s and doctoral 
candidates multiplies in search of a college education, a 
brand-new rung has to be added to the ladder—“‘post-doc- 
toral” training—so that a talented few can get the training 
as experts that they missed before. 


I. Democracy and the Right to Education 


The causes of the debasement of standards in American 
higher education are not hard to diagnose, though the cure 
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may be difficult. Some of the most cherished assumptions 
about the “American way of life” must be called into ques. 
tion if real change is to be brought about. Our educational 
system is professedly operated according to the principle that 
access to education is something people have a right to. Since 
it is clear that a democratic society must insist on equal rights 
for all citizens, it follows from the first assumption that 
everyone has an equal right to go to college, and that any 
educational selectivity is “undemocratic.” No less an au- 
thority than the President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School (mercifully, not on “Higher Educa- 
tion’) has declared, ‘““This country will never tolerate the 
nurturing of an educational elite.” 

Such a proposition betrays a dubious comprehension of 
the nature of education, even if it renders the nation’s will 
accurately. The idea that practically everyone can and should 
be educated equally is an irresponsible perversion of the 
very essence of education. Do the proponents of the Com- 
mitte’s view actually believe that none should be educated 
beyond the level to which all can be brought, that the low- 
est common denominator will determine the limits of at- 
tainment for all? Undoubtedly not, for it would require the 
stifling of all specialized and technical training that rests on 
superior ability, and lead speedily to national disaster. The 
Russian earth satellites dealt a heavy blow to equalitarianism 
in the preparation of engineers and scientists. 

The President’s Committee more probably had in mind 
the less far-fetched notion that all students should be edu- 
cated together in the same system, with the more talented 
continuing farther. This is the usual practice—everyone 
swims in the same educational channel, as far as his ability 
can carry him; at any age level, education is the same for all, 
with special preferment for none. This position is still a 
serious threat to educational quality, since it disregards com- 
pletely the importance of sequence and preparation, not to 
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mention the varying learning capacities of different students 
at the same age. 

Many educators seem to feel that all persons at a given age- 
level should pursue the same course and get the same educa- 
tional “opportunity.” The level of work has to be held down 
where all can manage it, regardless of their ability or future 
needs. While it is often the custom in large high schools to 
offer separate college-preparatory and non-college curricula, 
so many students aspire to college and its benefits (half or 
more of all high-school students) that the benefit of selec- 
tivity is lost. Very little solid preparation is provided for the 
students who go on to advanced work, even though they 
may have the ability to undertake such preparation before- 
hand; the lost opportunities of the high-school years are 
tragic. The fault lies with the disastrous assumption that the 
same education is appropriate for students who are ending 
their education at a given level, and for those who are going 
ahead. The idea of separate paths is denounced as undemo- 
cratic, without thought of the need which a democratic so- 
ciety above all others has for a good proportion of members 
who have been well educated. 

Unfortunately, our society is already suffering and will 
suffer still more from a dearth of properly educated individ- 
uals. The college gets students who (1) are unprepared be- 
cause they have been given a “democratic” education, the 
standards of which have been watered down to the remedial 
grade-school level; and who (2) come in increasingly large 
numbers with increasingly dubious capacity for achieving 
the objectives of college education. With these unprepared 
and often incompetent freshmen the college has to under- 
take the simultaneous tasks of (1) giving them the college 
preparatory material that they should have gotten before 
(i.e., the function of a remedial high-school); (2) attempting 
to give them the college-type “liberal” education (i.e., teach- 
ing them to think); and (3) imparting vocational career train- 
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ing to them. Any one of these tasks is enough for a four-year 
institution, even granting the requisite ability among its 
student body. In combination, and with the standards of stu- 
dent admission and retention being what they are, the task 
imposed on the college is insuperable. 

No wonder, then, that in this age of mass education the 
capable student rarely realizes his potential. He fails to get 
in high school the solid foundation of information and skills 
which he needs for advanced intellectual effort, and which 
he is best able to acquire at this age. The college comes too 
late, and with too little systematic concern for the student's 
basic mental development. The average graduate retains 
from his college experience little more than could be taught 
in high school to superior groups, plus some specialized train- 
ing (the “major’’) that is too weak, too haphazard, and too un- 
related to career goals to be of much use. The specific objec- 
tive of liberal education in colleges (which, if I may dare to 
assert it, is to make people into intellectuals) proves to be a 
shimmering mirage. 


II. The Aims of Education—In Reality 


This state of affairs has certainly not been willed by educa- 
tors, whatever their philosophies. It is the result of pressure 
—pervasive social pressure—which the educators and their 
institutions are in no position to resist. The perversion of 
higher education has come about in response to what Ameri- 
can society has demanded, and the demands of American 
society represent a perverted idea of what education is for. 

While the possible aims and objectives of higher educa- 
tion are manifold, the main alternatives can be grouped into 
four areas. People can be trained with primary emphasis on 
preparing them to contribute to national defense and the 
technical progress of the country; to contribute creatively 
to the cultural and scientific heritage of civilization: to de- 
velop their individual personalities, capacities, sensitivities, 
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and interests; Or to pursue a career and make money. There 
are two separate choices here—between the individual and 
the social emphasis, and between material and non-material 
objectives. ‘Traditionally, American education has been in- 
dividual and material in its orientation—training the indi- 
vidual for personal advancement and business success. Of 
late, public concern has also extended to the social ends of 
material knowledge, thanks to the challenge which Soviet 
technical progress has posed to American national power. 
On the non-material side, however, little is intended or ac- 
complished save by accident. ‘The common talk of develop- 
ing the student as a person is rarely taken seriously, and the 
cultural tradition survives only because individuals are able 
to exploit it to the advantage of their careers. 

The real purpose for which education is usually sought in 
this country is personal advancement. The college degree is 
regarded as a ticket for a life-time ride on the escalator of 
success, Computations have even been made of the actual 
monetary value of the degree in terms of the increment of 
income that it brings in over the years. For the female stu- 
dents, as everyone knows, the important objective is not the 
degree of B.A., but the esteemed degree of MRS. which cus- 
tomarily follows it. The woman goes to college in order to 
attach herself to a man who has won a fair guarantee of 
status and success, also by going to college. What is actually 
important about college work, from this point of view, is 
not what is learned, but the badge of status which is ac- 
quired, and the friends, contacts, and angles that are accum- 
ulated or explored. ‘The business firm, recruiting its sales- 
men or its personnel administrators or its glorified clerks— 
anyone who meets the public—cares not so much for the 
specific training its candidates have had, as for their college- 
bred respectability (and perhaps for the general intelligence 
and responsibility which that presumably carries with it). 
The college man has the mark of upper-middle-class rank, 
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admitting him to the careers where prestige is expected and 
confirmed. It is no accident that the armed services, and 
particularly the more caste-conscious Navy, were so solicitous 
for the educational background of their officer corps even in 
the direst days of wartime. 

The difficulties of American higher education are attrib- 
utable to a curious combination of circumstances. Both our 
democratic professions and our class-conscious practices im- 
pose their contradictory demands. Everyone wants to get 
ahead, and education is the means to do this (thanks not to 
what it is, but to what it symbolizes). On the other hand, we 
insist on the principle of equality of opportunity: the educa- 
tional means for getting ahead must be open to everyone on 
an equal basis. It is undemocratic, supposedly, to favor one 
person with a superior education that gives him the opportu- 
nity to get ahead, while another is condemned to labor among 
the helots. The same education for all, the exclusion of none, 
passing marks for everybody, and the submergence of un- 
usual and valuable talent because the talented must not be 
given an unfair advantage in the competitive scramble to 
get ahead—this is what our national ideology demands of the 
educational system as a whole. 

Relieved of practically all challenge or pressure, college 
students are all too often a spoiled, apathetic, or devil-may- 
care lot. They choose their courses on the basis of minimum 
work and the most convenient time of day; content counts for 
nothing—which does not matter, since it is so promptly for- 
gotten anyway. After a year or so some students cannot even 
remember which courses they have taken, let alone any of 
their substance. 

Meanwhile, students must kill time while they serve off 
their four years. This necessity is admirably provided for by 
the facilities and activities which the average campus offers. 
Students enjoy a continuous orgy of fraternity socializing and 
alcoholizing, punctuated with spectacular mob celebrations. 
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The colleges lead the whole nation as far as spectator sports 
are concerned, ranging from mock war on the gridiron to the 
vicarious eroticism of campus queen elections. With those 
who actually play the game we are not here concerned, since 
they are less students than paid performers, honest members 
of the university service staff, so to speak. The social and 
athletic side of college is indeed so successful that millions 
of additional students, who are devoid of intellectual inter- 
est and otherwise would simply not have bothered, are drawn 
by the lodestone of the ivy-covered Elysium. They cannot 
resist the attraction of the four-year pastoral idyll of aca- 
demic life, and come surging through the gates to join the big 
picnic. 

But as the student totals are swelled by everyone in search 
of social status or amusement, there are untoward conse- 
quences even for those to whom education is but the ante- 
room to success. As the number of people gilded with the 
veneer of higher education multiplies, the market value of a 
college degree gets watered down. There are, naturally, only 
a limited number of positions at each level in the hierarchy 
of success and prestige, but more and more people are getting 
educations and competing for these positions. Naturally, for 
any given position the people with the most education have 
the advantage; as others seek to match their rivals, those with 
still more education will be preferred. The typist for whom a 
high-school diploma used to be more than enough now gives 
way to the girl fresh out of junior college or the secretarial 
school; the clerk must now have all of college behind him; 
the office manager who formerly did fine on four years of 
college must now have a graduate degree in business admin- 
istration; and so on. In short, the educational price of social 
and occupational status is being bid up and up. 

This is hardly the end. The democratic principle still op- 
erates. As it becomes necessary to have more education to 
achieve a given level of success, the cry goes up to broaden 
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educational opportunities and lower the undemocratic bar- } 
riers of prerequisites and admission standards. High school 
must be made available—and passable—to everyone; hence, 
high school is reduced to the grade school level. College must 
be made available to everyone who wants it, or thinks he 
wants it. Some people think that because they are taxpayers 
their children have a legal right to go to the state university 
regardless of their merit. College accordingly sinks to the 
high-school level. We are witnessing a process of educational | 
inflation. More and more people spend more and more time 
(and money) getting education that is poorer and poorer, in 
order that all may compete on a democratic basis for the pre- } 
ferred positions in a social hierarchy. This is the force which 
is driving American education into the dismal swamp of 
mediocrity. 
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III. Consumer Sovereignty in Education 


Economists employ in their jargon the expression “consumer __ 
sovereignty” to denote the situation in which the nature of } 
what is produced and sold is determined not by some outside 
power that thinks it knows best, but by the preferences of the 
buyers—in other words, where the customer is always right. | 
In an all too literal sense, this is the state of affairs in Ameri- 
can higher education. Educators have not only lost control | 
over whom they admit and the prerequisites for higher edu- 
cation; they have also lost control over the nature and qual- 
ity of their own instruction. 

The student-customers are accorded free choice of institu- 
tions, curricula, and courses. Thanks to this unrestricted se- 
lection of educational tid-bits in the academic supermarket, | 
no one is in a position to see that students get a balanced | 
diet or the proper amount of roughage. Items which are hard 
to swallow simply will not move: subjects which are not pabu- 
lated for spoonfeeding, but are instead presented in their true | 
nature as difficult challenges, will go stale on the shelf for | 
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lack of takers. For the student it is all the same: the credit 
hours are totalled up, whether they come hard or easy, and 
the prestige embodied in the degree or the husband is proudly 
carried off. College faculties appear to be incapable of making 
students do what is good for them. Students cannot be driven 
with any discipline through a course of training that is hard, 
unpalatable, but in the end rewarding. 

The prevailing attitude toward the educational process 
among educators themselves and especially among adminis- 
trators in institutions of higher learning is no different from 
the industrialist’s view of his manufacturing establishment. 
The college is in business; students are its customers; credit 
hours and degrees are its product. Operations of the enterprise 
are guided strictly according to the rules of business: strive 
to boost output and sales (enrollment and degrees); maximize 
profits (the contributions, appropriations, and prestige which 
accrue to the institution); endeavor by all means to keep 
production at capacity, and lower the price (standards of ad- 
mission and passing) if part of the plant is in danger of stand- 
ing idle for lack of customers. 

Successful operation of the educational enterprise depends, 
in the last analysis, on the appetite and good will of the cus- 
tomer. Since the customer is always right, nothing can be 
done which will offend him. The student must be “sold” on 
his courses. If instructors insist on standards that are unrea- 
sonable, the students will go elsewhere, and enrollment will 
drop. This is disastrous, since enrollment is so often taken to 
be the supreme test of educational success. Any instructor, 
department, or branch of a university which tries to make 
its instruction rigorous is likely to be passed over by the mul- 
titude and perhaps forced out of business. 

Thanks to this overriding concern about the customers and 
the enrollment, it is difficult to hold college students to mean- 
ingful standards of achievement. Apart from the self-moti- 
vated few, no more than a pathetic minimum of work can be 
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evoked from them. Difficult assignments like the writing of 
papers cease to be imposed. The test of a teacher is his popu- 
larity—which at some institutions is literally voted on by the 
students: the successful teacher is the clown. Higher educa- 
tion has become a juvenile branch of the entertainment in- 
dustry. 


IV. Academic Entrepreneurship 


The blame for the lapse of standards in the colleges does not 
lie entirely in one direction. It must be shared by the edu- 
cators themselves, since they are responsible for allowing 
themselves to be cast in the role of hawkers of educational 
merchandise. There are extenuating circumstances, to be 
sure—particularly the impossibility, with the mass of raw 
material that college teachers have to contend with, of mak- 
ing headway toward the college’s traditional objectives. So 
faculties have found another outlet by going into business, 
Tremendous energy is often devoted to expanding the enter- 
prise, building the department, developing new fields of in- 
struction. More buildings are demanded; more institutes, 
more programs, more courses, are added, with little regard 
for the number or needs of the students, who are only the 
excuse and not the purpose for all this effort. Quantity rules 
over all: maximize the enrollment, maximize the budget, 
maximize the staff, maximize prestige, maximize “research” 
(for the sake of prestige), maximize power. Such are the gov- 
erning values of the industrial bureaucracy which admin- 
isters the modern American factory-university. 

In sympathy with the educators thus ensnared in a world 
not of their own making, I should point out that they seem of- 
ten to be driven to this behavior by the otherwise totally un- 
real nature of the milieu in which they work: serious men sur- 
rounded by gawking juveniles, going through the motions of 
an educational operation which has lost most of its meaning. 
Campus politics are probably so bitter because the faculty 
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have no other adult arena and the alternative is to lose their 
minds. 

The often dismal state of teachers’ morale tragically com- 
pounds the damage to higher education. Faced with a near- 
hopeless task in dealing with their students, faculties have 
turned away from it altogether, to concern themselves not 
with education but with the impressive elaboration of their 
institutions and programs. Courses are given for the sake of 
the courses and of appearances in the catalogue; students are 
not the object but merely the excuse. Sometimes the excuse 
breaks down: there was the case of the well-known university 
which hired a professor (against the wishes of the department 
concerned) primarily for the purpose of offering a specialized 
course on a certain exotic area of the world, only to find when 
the term began that not a single student wanted to sign up 
for the course! This is just an extreme case of the prolifera- 
tion of specialized courses and programs, packing and mer- 
chandizing fragmented bits of useless and soon-to-be-forgotten 
knowledge, while the fundamental task of educating the hap- 
less, confused, unprepared students is completely lost sight of. 

The modern American university is taking more and more 
students, who demand and receive admission for purposes of 
their own, and using them for purposes of its own. Neither 
purpose—neither the students’ competition for careers with 
prestige nor the faculties’ drive to build their enterprises— 
has very much to do with education. The two sets of purposes 
do, however, dovetail; student and faculty purposes facilitate 
one another’s achievement, while both work to exclude real 
education from the process. 

The trouble is deeply rooted in the underlying values of 
American society. Education—real college-level education of 
the thinking process—is neglected because people are not 
really interested in it, or because other interests are allowed 
to overwhelm it. The interests and values which are responsi- 
ble for perverting higher education are, to be sure, difficult 
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to check: they prevail throughout our society. They are noth- 
ing more nor less than the interests and values of competitive 
success in a world of big organizations. Students and facul- 
ties alike have succumbed. The university, in this society 
whose every facet is industrialized, has truly become a di- 
ploma mill. 


V. Mass Education Versus Selective Education 


If higher education is to mean anything at all, it must be- 
come a serious business: the strenuous development of stu- 
dents with the requisite capacity. Anything else means tre- 
mendous waste—as at present the time and money of the 
average student is wasted in a drawn-out, low-standard educa- 
tion, and as the time and talent of the superior student are 
wasted by the same thing. Education must be hard work. 

Furthermore, the educational goal must itself be stated 
anew. Education is provided by society for a social purpose. 
It represents the cumulation of aeons of human effort and 
experience, which is far out of proportion to any payment 
the individual may be making for his educational privilege. 
The purpose of higher education should properly be thought 
of as the preparation of talented individuals to render as 
best they can a social service and make their maximum con- 
tribution to society. 

This position is not incompatible with democracy; it is es- 
sential to take this view if both democracy and education are 
to survive together. Currently education is most often re- 
garded as a right, from which personal benefits accrue. From 
this follows the basic fallacy that education must be made 
available to all on an equal basis. Actually education (par- 
ticularly higher education) should be regarded as a privilege, 
carrying with it definite obligations. The aim is not an 
“elite,” but a democratic society whose talented members 
have both the ability and the sense of obligation to make their 
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most effective contribution to the material and spiritual de- 
velopment of the whole. 

We will get nowhere if we do not recognize wide differ- 
ences in individual abilities. Differences are especially wide 
in the particular ability which is (or ought to be) the founda- 
tion for “liberal’’ education—the ability to conceptualize, 
i.e., to use abstract ideas, to make inferences, to generalize, 
etc. Hundreds of thousands of students now pursuing liberal 
arts courses are wasting their time and their parents’ or the 
public’s money (except from the standpoint of social suc- 
cess) because their abilities simply do not run in this direc- 
tion. 

It is also essential to recognize that the effective training 
of superior students must begin early. It is too late to wait 
until college, when even the capable students must lose time 
in remedial courses. In mathematics, English, foreign lan- 
guages, and history, foundations must be laid down and abili- 
ties trained for many years before. The time for basic mem- 
ory work expires before the end of the high-school age: stu- 
dents who have not learned spelling, grammar, dates, geog- 
raphy, and the multiplication table by that time will never 
do so with any ease or rapidity. College cannot really be 
what it claims to be unless its candidates have been rigor- 
ously and specially trained beforehand. 

We must face up to the obvious implications of these 
natural conditions of the educational process. Education of 
the college type has to be much more selective than it is now, 
and the selection has to begin much earlier. It is unfair both 
to future college students and to those who do not go beyond 
secondary school to expect both groups to pursue courses 
which are the same in content or equal in intensity. This 
means that high-school students must be channelled into 
more clearly distinguished curricula than at present (or into 
separate schools where feasible or advisable), and especially 
that the standards and requirements for the academically- 
bound students must be radically stiffened. 
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The immediate future and the problems which it poses for 
the colleges point to an obvious first step. We now are in a 
crisis of too much quantity and too little quality, and the 
prospect is a sudden doubling of the quantity. Both the 
quality problem and the awesome problem of expansion can 
be attacked if the colleges simply refuse to expand, refuse to 
admit any larger numbers of students, keep the excess out by 
raising entrance requirements—or, more often, by re-estab- 
lishing entrance requirements. We are at a critical turning 
point. It is quality or quantity—education or the diploma 
mill. The choice must be made, and made quickly. The com- 
ing increase in the college-age population brings a hidden 
blessing—the chance to raise standards without the embar- 
rassing necessity of decreasing present enrollments. If this 
chance is not taken—if the country insists on expanding col- 
lege facilities to take care of everyone who wants to be ad- 
mitted—higher education in the United States, with isolated 
exceptions, will be done for. 


VI. Adapting the Colleges 


If we grant the essential condition of holding fast on the en- 
rollment front, then the creation of a selective, effective, and 
democratic liberal education will require three major 
changes. One concerns the problem of mass education in the 
secondary schools, and how to square this with the need for 
college prerequisites. The second is the revision of college 
organization and instruction. The third has to do with so- 
ciety’s attitude toward education and the student, and how 
he is selected and financed. 

Providing a really effective college-preparatory course at 
the secondary school level, with separate instruction and 
higher standards for the college-bound students, appears to 
be a task of staggering difficulty. There is a temporary remedy 
which suggests itself when one recognizes that most of what 
the college does in the first two years could and should have 
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been done in high school. The solution is to short-circuit the 
latter by making a general practice of admitting all college- 
caliber students (measured, one must hope, by a standard 
higher than the present) into college after, say, the first two 
years of high school. Then introductory college courses would 
commence, taught, as they have to be even now, without as- 
suming any prior foundation. The advantage is that two ad- 
ditional years would be gained for serious study. We could 
take these two years plus what are now the first two years of 
college and give a reasonably sound liberal education, with- 
out intruding upon the ground of specialized or vocational 
study which is now attempted in the college major. The 
latter, in turn, would be freed from the encroachments of 
general education, and could and should become a much more 
serious, effective, and practical undertaking, handled, per- 
haps, on the intellectual level of the present master’s degree. 

Equally important with student standards and background 
for the attainment of a genuinely effective system of higher 
education is the revision of the present organization of in- 
struction. College curricula are now for the most part hope- 
lessly fragmented and bogged down in the quantity mania of 
courses, grades, and credit hours. There should be a single 
basic curriculum: teaching how to think. Thought-processes 
must be imparted in a systematic and coordinated way in 
everything the student studies. There is nothing more ridicu- 
lous than the established practice of dividing a student up 
four, five, or six ways among as many instructors and having 
each go to work on him without any relation at all to what the 
others are doing. Finally, there should be no wide range of 
electives and specialties until professional training is under- 
taken. There are certain things which every educated person 
ought to know about; the faculty knows what these are bet- 
ter than the student does; and it is these studies which he 
should pursue as directed during his period of non-profes- 
sional liberal education. 
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The last requirement is simple in nature, if not in applica- 
tion. Higher education is hard work, or should be; it is given 
in the interests of society as well as the individual, or should 
be; it should be open to all on an equal basis, with ability 
the sole criterion of qualification. Granting these conditions, 
all serious students deserve and must have public support 
for the pursuit of their education. This can be extended both 
through liberal scholarships supported by both the national 
and state governments, and through loans which will be writ- 
ten off in whole or in part in return for such public service 
work as teaching. The student who has to work on the side 
to pay his way through college is inevitably sacrificing some 
of his educational accomplishment, and this defeats the whole 
purpose of having him in college. Society is training in the 
colleges its future servants and benefactors; it owes them firm 
support, and they in turn ought to incur an honorable obliga- 
tion of service. 


Growth ...is... the substitution 
of the worthwhile and lasting in our 
national life for the shoddy and the 
ephemeral.—Allen Sproul 


WHITHER ECONOMIC GROWTH? 


Leslie Fishman 


THIS ARTICLE DISCUssEs the future economic growth of the 
United States. The debate now raging on this topic revolves 
primarily around comparisons of rates of growth in the 
United States, the Soviet Union, China, and Western Eu- 
rope, and around the general issue of whether rapid growth 
and full employment can be achieved without a price infla- 
tion. I believe, however, that a proper analysis requires larger 
boundaries than those offered by employment and rates of 
growth, especially as these are now defined by Keynesian 
economists. We need a much broader concept of growth, a 
new unit of value for measuring that growth, and a realiza- 
tion that these may require us to forego future luxuries for 
the sake of larger rewards that will accrue to society. Since 
the solutions I suggest stem partly from classical economic 
theories, a review of these will be useful for relating our 
problems in growth to the problems France and England 
faced in the 18th and 1gth centuries, and to see how the 
classical theories differed from the modern Keynesian theory. 


I 


Classical economists took as their point of departure the dis- 
tinction between market price and value. Market price is 
the product of the supply and demand forces in the market 
place. True value is the product of a theoretical construct 
which reflects what an economist believes to be the necessary 
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elements for growth. Although each classical economist had 
his own definition of value, each drew the basic distinction 
between the market price, which actually allocated resources 
and capital, and true value, which is the way resources and 
capital should be ideally allocated for the proper growth of 
society. 

By the middle of the 18th century it became apparent to 
many Frenchmen, who were concerned over the future of 
their nation, that the much smaller, less populated upstart 
across the English channel was easily forging ahead of the 
great and potentially all-powerful France. The rates of growth 
clearly favored the British. But why? From the myriad of 
economic, social, political, and geographic factors at work, 
the French school of economists known as the Physiocrats 
chose one key variable. Unless a tax base is prosperous and 
thriving, heavier duties are self-defeating. The more taxes 
that are demanded, the less capital is available to increase pro- 
ductivity. The French attempts to collect the monstrous 
feudal tithes were literally squeezing the blood out of the 
French farmer—the base upon which rested the Crown, the 
Church, and the Nobility. The Physiocrats theorized that 
if sufficient capital could be invested in the French farms, 
then the agricultural revolution, which had provided the base 
for the English leap forward, could be transplanted to French 
soil. Larger farms, properly tilled, drained, irrigated, and 
managed, would yield a surplus that would satisfy even Louis 
Quatorze’s grandiose spending habits. Lavoisier, the eminent 
French chemist and a confirmed Physiocrat, proved how 
profitable a rationalized French farming venture could ac- 
tually become. He purchased contiguous small farms, pro- 
ceeded to apply the latest English scientific farming tech- 
niques, and doubled and tripled the yield in a few years. 

Thus, the Physiocrats, the first “‘scientific’’ economists, ar- 
gued for a public policy that would favor giant flows of capital 
into agriculture; the consequent development of agriculture 
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would provide France with the economic growth she required 
for prosperity and progress. A tax moratorium and tax re- 
form, followed by the crown’s abrogation of monopoly grants 
to manufacturing and trading companies, would permit the 
“natural” channeling of capital into its most profitable uses. 
The Physiocrats believed that under competitive conditions 
the channeling would be away from trading and manufactur- 
ing and into agriculture. Without monopoly grants from the 
king, the profit rates in trading and manufacturing would 
plummet, and with massive capital investment in agriculture, 
the profit rates for farm investment would soar. The old 
market place mechanism, with monopoly grants and oppres- 
sive feudal taxes, distorted the flow of capital. Price and true 
value were not the same. It was the duty and responsibility 
of the monarchy, interested in France’s growth and future, 
to change the tax and price structure to permit proper allo- 
cation of capital and to accelerate the development of France. 

Adam Smith, following close on the heels of the Physio- 
crats, chose for his main problem the economic growth of 
England. He too saw the market place, with its monopoly 
distortions, misallocating capital. The trading companies, 
as in France, made enormous profits because of the monopoly 
Crown grants. Capital and profits were plowed back into the 
pursuits where the return was the greatest—trading. But 
economic resources devoted to speculative shipping and co- 
lonial ventures were clearly not contributing to England’s 
basic economic strength. Capital should have rightfully gone 
into basic improvements in agriculture, home manufacturing, 
and internal trade before it was siphoned off into operations 
of questionable value, such as long-distance trading and free- 
booting. England’s strength lay in the excellence of her 
farms and the efficiency of her manufacturing—not on the 
amount of gold specie collected from a favorable balance of 
trade. Smith saw the Mercantilists succeed in bribing a needy 
throne to renew and expand colonial, domestic, and trading 
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monopolies, and thus to misallocate capital. If the free winds 
of competition could only prevail, if the Crown would only 
keep its hands off the market place, then prices and profits 
would allocate capital into its truly best uses, argued Adam 
Smith. But as it existed in 1776, the monopoly ridden market } 
misdirected resources. Price and true economic value were | 
distinguishable and separate. Until the markets were made 
competitive, prices and values would not be the same, and | 
prices would not properly channel capital into its most pro- 
ductive uses. 

By the time David Ricardo appeared upon the scene in the 
early 19th century, the most perceptive began to realize that 
a basic shift had taken place: industry, the infant spawned 
by science and technological advance, was rapidly growing to 
manhood. Agriculture was no longer the strategic element. 
The glory and greatness of England, her true economic j; 
growth, would best be fulfilled by stimulating and accelerat- 
ing this adolescent’s development as rapidly as possible. Ri- | 
cardo argued that the funds flowing into the coffers of the 
English gentry, the landlords and agricultural interests, were 
being wasted. The lands and resources of the colonies and 
the Americas could satisfy the expanding agricultural needs 
of England far more efficiently than could the English farms. } 
The high tariffs on food (the Corn Laws) had to be abolished. 
The unnaturally high prices of agricultural produce would | 
decline, wages would decline, industrial profits would rise, | 
and agricultural rents would decline. Then, capital would 
flow into industry, now the proper channel for the growth 
and development of England. The Reverend Malthus argued 
just the reverse. The high price of corn did keep rents high, | 
but this was desirable for England. It minimized the threat | 
of gluts and led to further advances in English agricultural | 
science and development. The Ricardo-Malthus arguments | 
are unmistakably relevant today to the farm problem in the \ 
United States. And just as the political tide is turning against 
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the farmer in America, so did it turn in the mid-19th century 
against the landlords and in favor of the Birmingham free 
traders. 

The economic theories offered by Ricardo, Smith, and the 
Physiocrats were all built on the distinction between prevail- 
ing prices of the market place, which misallocated capital 
into the most profitable uses, and true value, which would 
allocate capital into channels most beneficial to economic 
growth and development. In each case the theorist had to 
perceive the area of the economy which, in the near future, 
would make the maximum contribution to economic growth. 
He then devised a measure of true value which reflected the 
historical judgment about growth. When applied to the econ- 
omy, the measure of true value “proved” that the market 
mechanism was misallocating capital and resources. The less 
productive employments were favored over the most produc- 
tive. If the key reform of the theorist would be instituted 
(tax reform, laissez-faire, repeal of the Corn Laws), price 
would be aligned with true value and rapid growth would 
ensue. 

Specifically, for example, Ricardo argued that market 
prices of agrcultural goods were unduly high; they drove up 
the subsistence wages for labor and caused the low profits 
for industry. Ricardo used a labor theory of value to prove 
that the most productive area of the English economy—indus- 
try—was being starved for capital. His strategic reform, re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, would result in lower food prices, 
lower wages, and increased industrial profits; thus his reform 
would properly allocate capital for rapid economic growth 
of England. 

Since the mid-1gth century, economists have been loath 
to question the dispensations of the market place; value and 
price have become synonymous. For Smith, Ricardo, the 
Physiocrats, and their followers, value reflected, in Allen 
Sproul’s words, “the worthwhile and lasting” in economic 
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life; price often reflected “the shoddy and ephemeral.” But, 
since roughly 1850, orthodox economists have taken price 
and value to be the same. Perhaps the neo-classicists (Jevons, 
Menger, Walras, Marshall, Keynes, etc.) could assume an 
identity between value and price because history was rela- 
tively kind. Perhaps the market place allocation of capital 
for the past century has conformed, in the overall, with the 
needs of economic growth. The giant capital needs of the 
iron and steel industry, the railroads, and the chemical, 
petroleum, electrical, and other manufacturing industries 
were met largely through the private market, with key gov- 
ernment assists. Thus, instead of having to worry about 
capital needs and growth, neo-classical economists could, with 
some exceptions, enjoy the luxury of becoming preoccupied 
with problems of price stability and depressions. 


II 


When the problem of the economic growth of the United 
States arose in our present decade, economists attempted to 
use familiar theories—largely Keynesian. The classical the- 
ories, specifically concerned with the problem of growth, have 
been ignored. Keynesian theory, an outgrowth of the Great 
Depression, is an integral part of the conceptual framework of 
most modern economists. It has provided a meaningful 
matrix within which to view recent economic problems of 
the business cycle, and war and postwar transitions. How- 
ever, a review of the application of Keynesian theory to the 
current problem of growth indicates that a return to the 
classical theory, with its basic distinction between value and 
price, might be in order. 

The extensive hearings before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the 85th and 86th Congresses of the United States 
on “Employment, Growth, and Price Levels’ provide us 
with an unparalleled opportunity to observe present day 
theories on growth. The leading economists of the United 
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States, from industry, labor, and the universities, have sub- 
mitted papers and testimony. The title of the hearings prob- 
ably reflects the attempt by the Chairman, Senator Paul 
Douglas, former economist at the University of Chicago, to 
wed the Keynesian theories and problems of price stability 
and depressions with the new challenge that arises from the 
Soviet and Chinese rates of economic growth. Before at- 
tempting to show why a return to the classical type of the- 
ory is necessary to tackle the problem of growth effectively, 
let us briefly review the major positions taken during the 
hearings. 

The ‘‘facts” on growth appear to be well established. For 
the 120 years between 1839 and 1959, the average yearly in- 
crease in our Gross National Product (GNP) was nearly 5 per- 
cent. Correcting this for price inflation, the real average rate 
of growth was about 31% percent. Further, if population in- 
creases are taken into account, there has been an average rate 
of increase in real GNP per head of between 15% percent and 
134 percent per year. The rate of growth has been lowest in 
New England and highest in the Southeastern states. Specific 
sectors in the economy compare as follows with the overall 
34 percent increase per year of real GNP: agriculture, 134; 
transportation, 234; services and construction, 314; trade, 4; 
manufacturing and mining, 414; and government, 5 percent. 

The overall 314 percent increase in real product is an 
enormous rate to sustain for over a century, but present esti- 
mates of Russian growth for the short post-war period are be- 
tween 6 and 7 percent per year. Since their population growth 
is about 114 percent, this leaves a real GNP increase per head 
of about 5 percent per year, as compared with ours of just 
under 2 percent. The estimates for the Chinese economy 
are much higher. The rates of growth of West European na- 
tions, particularly West Germany and Austria, are also spec- 
tacular when contrasted with our own rates, though not nearly 
so disturbing as those of Russia and China. 
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The recent Rockefeller Report, rounding upward our own 
recent rate of growth of real GNP to 4 percent, admonishes 
us to strive to increase this to 5 percent. The question is, how 
can this be done? Many Keynesians even question our ability 
to sustain a 4 percent rate. Others spur us on to aspire to rates 
even higher than 5 percent. 

Economists offering testimony to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee can be classified into two main groups—those who 
emphasized employment (Keynesians), and those who em. 
phasized prices (money theorists). The Keynesian theory fo- 
cuses primarily upon the balance between effective demand 
and production. If demand exceeds production, then output 
will expand. Demand is broken down into two major com- 
ponents: consumer spending by households, which has a 
stable relationship to income, and investment spending by 
business, which undergoes severe fluctuations, depending 
upon the profit outlook. If total effective demand falls short 
of that required for “full” employment, then government 
spending can be increased (or taxes reduced). In the 1953-54 
recession, taxes were reduced; in the recent recession, federal 
spending was increased. The opposite also holds true. If total 
spending is too great—if it exceeds the outflow of goods and 
services with the economy working at full employment—then 
government retards spending by overbalancing the budget. 

When applied to a dynamic growth problem, the Keynesian 
model has occupied itself with the continuing balance of ef- 
fective demand and capacity. Total private demand is simply 
the sum of consumption spending and investment spending. 
As investment spending increases, demand increases, but ca- 
pacity to produce also increases. If this capacity increases 
faster than demand, then a recession will overtake the econ- 
omy. But if the growth in demand keeps pace with or outdis- 
tances the growth in capacity to produce goods and services, 
then optimism and expansion will follow. 

Most Keynesians in the Congressional Hearings focused 
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their attention upon this vital rate of increase in demand. 
Labor economists urged that we emphasize consumer pur- 
chasing power to bolster effective demand. Business econo- 
mists urged that the tax structure and cost-price relationship 
be modified to stimulate investment spending in order to sus- 
tain effective demand (e.g., rapid depreciation of new facili- 
ties). Many economists urged a blending of both kinds of 
policies. 

However, neither type of Keynesian policy can be pur- 
sued without risking rising prices and inflation. Either course, 
if effective, involves keeping total demand in advance of total 
production and output. To do so keeps the economy under 
pressure; it will then run at full speed. 

Many money and banking theorists remain fearful of such 
a course, especially since we have inherited from World War 
II a huge increase in the national debt. More than $200 bil- 
lion of federal debt is now held in private hands, and it can 
be turned into money at any time. A flood of purchasing 
could conceivably be unleashed that would jeopardize the en- 
tire economy. Some of these theorists argue for a rapid re- 
payment of the debt, come what may. Others argue that we 
do not yet truly know the workings of our economy; until we 
have more reliable information, we should minimize govern- 
ment intervention. Perhaps the best course, they say, is to 
have the money supply increased by a fixed percent each year 
—and do no more! In general, these monetary theorists are 
most concerned about the warping and distension of our 
money system that results from a government policy oriented 
to promoting full employment. 

The Keynesians reply that growth and avoidance of the 
wastes and hardships of depressions are more vital than the 
ill effects of an inflation—which, up to this point, have been 
remarkably mild, and which might be kept in bounds through 
effective anti-trust action. The ill effects of an inflation to 
those on fixed incomes can be offset in other ways than by 
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risking another Great Depression. On the other hand, the 
monetary theorists point with pride to the twelve years of 
relatively continuous prosperity our economy has enjoyed, 
despite the cries of “wolf” the Keynesians have been quick 
to use in each of the three post-war recessions. 

And so the debate rages. Which shall it be, full employment 
or price stability? The Joint Economic Committee is earnestly 
and assiduously searching for a way to attain all three: full 
employment, price stability, and growth. 

However, do full employment and price stability really in- 
dicate maximum growth? To measure growth, all economists 
use the GNP, or variations of it; however, this system of ac- 
counting was devised to provide data for the Keynesian 
model: it cannot distinguish between true value and price. 
Market prices rule supreme. For an analysis of spending and 
production, GNP is ideal; but for an anlysis of growth it is 
inadequate. 


III 


A transaction is included in GNP if it is a final purchase, but 
many final purchases obviously do not enhance true growth. 
For example, a consumer buys a harmful patent medicine: 
production of the medicine then increases, GNP increases, 
and, supposedly, growth increases. Again, increased consumer 
debt results in higher interest charges, which are included 
by economic accountants in GNP and economic growth. 
Therefore, if we all buy on credit rather than pay cash, we 
help the economy grow. Similarly, a $1000 fee for an unsuc- 
cessful medical operation would increase GNP as much as 
$1000 paid for development of the Salk Vaccine. We cannot 
pick and choose, say the national economic accountants. Our 
job is to measure purchases and production and income, not 
to moralize about the value of different transactions. If a 
consumer makes a legal purchase, then the amount of that 
purchase must be included in GNP. 
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But perhaps the Keynesian accounts, important as they are 
for short run employment and income theory, are simply 
not applicable to growth theory. For example, the major 
increase in the labor force in recent years has been the in- 
crease in the employment of women—especially older mar- 
ried women. Because the time that a wife spends taking 
care of a house and children is not bought and sold on the 
market, GNP does not include it. When these same women 
enter the labor force and take jobs, their salaries then in- 
crease GNP. However, they in turn often hire someone to 
perform their household chores; and since the hired house- 
keeping service is in the market, this too is included as an 
addition to GNP. Income undoubtedly increases when 
women enter the labor force, but the amount is inflated 
because their previous services were not included in GNP. 
An exceptionally large proportion of the GNP increase in 
recent years is traceable to the increased supply of women in 
the labor force. Has true economic growth increased by a 
similar amount? 

What do we mean in mid-goth century by growth? What 
in today’s world is ‘“‘worthwhile and lasting’? I submit that 
scientific exploration of the universe is clearly the mainstay 
of our growth. We no longer need much more expansion in 
our steel making capacity, but we do need an enormous ex- 
tension of education, research, and pure scientific develop- 
ment. It is becoming generally accepted that the growth race 
of the present and future is the race in the laboratory and 
classroom and tinkerer’s workshop; it is not the race solely of 
the market place and industrial capacity. It is gratifying to 
read in popular business journals statements that a few years 
ago could only be found in National Science Foundation 
Reports, or in the Hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare (on science and education for 
national defense). For example, the opening celebration of 
the Seagram’s (whiskey) building in New York was built 
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around the theme “The Future of Man,” with the keynote 
being “Frontiers now are intellectual and in outer space.” 
The president of the Minneapolis-Honeywell firm, Pay] 
Wishart, is quoted by the New York Times (January 6, 1960) 
as predicting that the real success or failure of a company 
in the 1960’s would be determined by “the quality of its 
business judgment over research and development.” And 
Business Week, the respected ‘peak’ journal of the many 
McGraw-Hill industrial publications, came to exactly the 
same conclusion in their special report of January 23, 1960: 
“THE U.S. INVENTS A NEW WAY TO GROW. Use 
of research to create steady flow of new products and proc- 
esses is a new key to economic growth—generally overlooked 
in current growth debate.” All of the foregoing emphasizes 
that the appropriate statistics for growth will be built around 
measures that reflect the quantity and quality of resources 
devoted to research and education, as well as the happiness 
of the consumer and the capacity of our industrial plant. 
We can now re-cast the question, ““Whither Growth?”, in 
old classical economic terms: Is the market place, using tradi- 
tional profit return as its guide, properly allocating capital 
according to present needs for growth? An analysis of the 
most profitable corporations strongly suggests that the mar- 
ket is not properly allocating capital. The latest Fortune 
directory lists the following 10 companies as the most profit- 
able of the “500 Largest U.S. Industrial Corporations” for 
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Products 33-5% return on invested capital 
Smith, Kline and 

French Labs 33-1% - - * 
Gillette 32.4% _ ™ 1 
Revlon 29.3% etc. 
Avon Products 28.9% 
Chemstrand 28.4% 
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Champion 

Spark Plug 26.6% return on invested capital 
Botany Mills 24.6% uw” ” ” ” 
Brunswick- 

Balke-Collender 24.1% ” ” ” ” 
Pepsi-Cola 23.6%, ” ” ” ~ 


This list shows that capital funds, to maximize their return, 
should continue to flow in increasing amounts into tran- 
quilizers, TV sports advertising, TV question contests and 
spectaculars, home cosmetic sales, bowling, and light refresh- 
ments. Clearly, with the exception of Chemstrand, and pos- 
sibly Smith, Kline and French (pharmaceuticals), the high 
profit rates of “the big ten” do not direct capital into basic 
research. Basic research may pay off for society at large, but 
not necessarily for the individual enterprise. In this case, 
what is best for the individual or for the individual company 
may not necessarily be best for society. 

Another way to approach this same problem is to examine 
the one corporation that has been outstanding in its stimu- 
lation and sponsorship of basic research, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph in its Bell Laboratories. The great 
economist Joseph Schumpeter defended monopoly power 
and profits largely on the grounds that such profits were 
necessary to support the huge amounts of capital required 
for research, development, and innovation (innovation being 
the practical application of basic research into a commercial 
product). But one is hard pressed to go much beyond the 
Bell Labs for private examples of basic research. AT&T is 
the great exception. It found itself astride the greatest mo- 
nopoly of our day, and yet one that lent itself to enormous 
research developed cost savings. The profit returns to even 
its relatively small competitors have been safe and high. 
AT&T was in a most enviable position: they had the money, 
the incentive, and the industry to carry out both pure and 
applied research. According to expert evaluation, they have 
done this remarkably well. (An interesting aside here is that 
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even the competent and astute AT&T—and General Elec. 
tric—passed over radio as an innovation because it did not 
appear to have a promising future.) But AT&T’s research 
funds are now in jeopardy. The recent Federal Communica- 
tions Commission ruling that long-distance rates be cut by 
$50 million a year, undoubtedly justified by consumer and 
FCC standards, will have repercussions on AT&T’s research 
efforts, as Frederick Kappel, President of AT&T, was quick 
to point out at the time of the decision. Thus, even govern- 
mental policy, which recently has been most active in its 
support of research, finds it difficult to reconcile the objec- 
tives of the market place and true growth. 

The U. S. private economy, as a whole, has done remark- 
ably little in pure research, and much that has been achieved 
was done by European trained scientists. Despite a market 
structure ridden throughout with monopoly and oligopoly 
elements, the emphasis of the market place on non-price 
competition (location, packaging, advertising, salesmanship, 
etc.) has diverted capital and brains primarily into non- 
research areas. For example, stockholders of a cigarette cor- 
poration would certainly be justified in impeaching a board 
of directors that decided to use most of their undistributed 
profits for cancer research instead of consumer surveys, new 
filter research, new packaging, and new advertising cam- 
paigns. 

What applies to corporations also applies to the indi- 
vidual. The market place allocates labor largely through the 
the payment of higher or lower wages and salaries. The 
returns to an Elvis Presley, Dick Clark, an advertising psy- 
chologist, a market researcher, or a Mickey Mantle, are far 
greater than the returns to a research scientist. Although 
studies have shown that many of our most successful in- 
ventors were motivated primarily by an inquiring mind, 
these same studies indicate that the profit motive is also very 


significant. Moreover, the values of society, as reflected in 
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the market place, are reflected in all the key institutions that 
shape the young. A ten year old today is far more likely to 
want to emulate Elvis Presley and Frank Sinatra than Louis 
Pasteur, despite Paul Muni’s excellent performance. Non- 
monetary considerations should not be ignored, of course, 
but who would deny that the high salaries of Madison Ave- 
nue draw many fine minds away from the laboratory? 

The wisdom of the dispensations of the market place can 
also be questioned in the area of research supplies and pub- 
lishing. For example, Russia may publish more scientific 
books than we do, by a considerable margin, but we far out- 
distance her in the publication of advertising catalogues, 
both industrial and consumer. 

We have worshipped long and dutifully at the shrine of 
consumer choice—and few would question the many bene- 
fits that have resulted. Because sufficient numbers of con- 
sumers have voted with their dollars for certain products 
and withheld their votes from other products, the producers 
of goods and services in the United States have been forced 
continually to pass the tests imposed by the market place. 
But how can a consumer vote for more basic research? More- 
over, even if he could, to do so would be against the con- 
sumer’s own interest. The results of pure research are ob- 
viously made available to all companies. Basic discoveries, 
like Einstein’s law of relativity, or the solution to a classic 
mathematical problem, are not patentable. Thus the con- 
sumer does not get his money’s worth if he buys from a 
company which spends “lavishly” on pure research; he 
should buy from the company that applies the research re- 
sults most profitably and let someone else foot the bill for 
basic research. The most striking example of this rational 
and completely understandable lack of interest in basic re- 
search by the business community is in the exploration of 
nuclear energy. It has been only in the last year or two that 
corporations, most of whom are in dominant oligopoly posi- 
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tions, have shown any interest in using funds of their own for 
nuclear power research. 

Therefore, it appears that we are caught in another situ- 
ation where the needs of society at large may require a modi- 
fication of the manner in which the market place is allocating 
capital and resources. As was true for the classical economists, 
value and price are no longer the same. How then can we 
properly allocate capital? How can we determine whether 
spending a billion dollars on research and education gives us 
more value than spending it on consumer goods? 

For 1960 it is anticipated that the United States will spend 
about $10 billion on research and development (loosely de- 
fined), out of a GNP of over $500 billion. Of the $10 billion, 
more than half will come from the Federal Government, and 
most of the government money will be in the defense area. 
Only a small fraction of the total $10 billion is for truly 
basic research. For example, one scientific expert estimates 
that only about one-fiftieth of the Defense Department’s 
expenditures for research and development is allotted to 
pure research. Another observer, in the cost analysis depart- 
ment of the RAND Corporation, estimates that only one 
percent of the $10 billion is devoted to “Brave New World” 
research—his euphemism for basic research. 


IV 


Let us agree, then, that resources for research and education 
are our strategic factor, just as industry and agricultural 
investment were the key elements for the Physiocrats, Adam 
Smith, and Ricardo. The true future growth of the U. S. 
economy depends upon the total amount allocated for re- 
search and education, the proper distribution and utilization 
of these resources, and the proper social environment to 
encourage this kind of activity. What criteria are available 
to help us decide to increase the research funds from $10 
billion to say $15 billion, or even $20 billion, in the near 
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future? Ideally, we could erect a theory similar to those of 
the classical economists. A new unit of value (they used the 
number of hours required to produce a commodity) would 
replace market price for a guide to allocation. If such a 
measure could conceivably be used for pure research, where 
an hour of a scientist’s time would equal 20 hours (or 5, or 
30) of average labor time, then comparisons and conclusions 
could be drawn. But no such common measure exists, al- 
though communication theory offers hope of developing just 
such a basic unit reflecting varying complexities of intellec- 
tual work. Moreover, even if we had such a measure, who 
would apply it for decision making? Clearly, these decisions 
about funds and resources for pure research are above and 
beyond the consumer and the individual corporation. (Many 
historians of inventions have stressed that the fruits of re- 
search and invention are, in a very real sense, the products of 
all past societies. Thus there is a neat kind of symmetry here 
where both the allocation and sacrifice decisions are to be 
made by the total community, which is also the recipient of 
the benefits.) Thus, they must be community decisions; and 
yet each of us will be affected in many ways by these deci- 
sions. First, the more research money that is made available, 
the more goods and luxuries we will be forced to forego. 
However, we will also reap the benefits of the increase in 
research; these benefits can now almost be predicted in ad- 
vance—not in particulars, but in an aggregate sense. We have 
already had sufficient experience with research expenditures 
to be able to predict, within certain limits, what various 
amounts of this “investment” will probably yield in the 
organized, directed laboratory. But recent surveys of “basic” 
inventions by Jewkes and Hamberg have concluded that 
more than half of these inventions have been made by the 
individual, completely outside organized efforts for research 
of the corporations or the government. These eccentric tink- 
erers should also be given massive aid, in these days when 
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research training and equipment is so expensive, not only 
because they are as productive as all the organized labora. 
tories together, but also because they represent in a very 
genuine way the epitome of the Jeffersonian ideal applied 
to the industrial civilization. Pearson, the founder of modern 
Statistics, projected a similar vision for modern society: suf. 
ficient training and leisure for every individual to permit 
everyone to be a researcher, even if the research is extremely 
limited in scope and depth. 

But there presently exists no measure of research potential 
that can be compared to the application of the same effort 
to commodity production. Until such a guide is developed, 
three kinds of approach to the problem are available: laissez- 
faire, reform, and a basic institutional change. The laissez- 
faire solutions emphasize the flexibility of the market, and 
propose that the big switch to research that began in 194 
(when the Revenue Act gave corporations liberty to “ex- 
pense” research and development outlays) will accelerate. 
There is no question that private expenditures and voluntary 
institutions have responded to the research challenge, but 
almost everyone also acknowledges that limitations of per- 
sonnel, equipment, and practical profitability are severe. 

The reform approach, without a basic new analysis such 
as described above, is without a definite perspective. Never- 
theless many important reform measures can be explored 
and would, if implemented, result in major changes in re- 
search and education. Our patent system, for example, has 
long been in need of an overhaul. The crucial independent 


“tinkerers” are at a distinct disadvantage in our present ju- 


dicial proceedings, which greatly favor the large corporations 
with permanent expert staffs that concentrate on protecting 
the company’s patent positions. Another tax reform, com- 
parable to the 1954 Revenue Act’s treatment of company’s 
research outlays, would be to make every individual’s spend- 
ing on education and basic research tax deductible. This 
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would not be an easy deduction to define and administer, 
but the difficulties are not insurmountable. A society that 
exempts the ubiquitous “expense” account expenditures 
should certainly be able to afford tax exemption for indi- 
vidual education and research expenditures. Another con- 
ceivable reform would be the matching-of-funds approach 
for truly pure research. A company or individual or univer- 
sity should perhaps be able to apply to the government for 
a matching grant for any “Brave New World” outlays. A 
board of scientific experts could evaluate spending for proj- 
ects that have absolutely no practical application. Independ- 
ence of the curious mind would be preserved and some 
offset to the present directed type of pure research would 
be possible. Finally, some thought might be given to a tax 
on manufacturers who insist on making product changes 
for purely style obsolescent reasons. These funds could then 
be used to subsidize industry-wide research laboratories for 
pure research. Thus, the auto manufacturers would not be 
prohibited from making expensive style retooling; the addi- 
tional tax would simply make it a little more expensive. 
The funds collected would then be spent for research and 
education. A similar tax might be considered on advertising 
that is not informational. 

The basic institutional change approach would mean 
carrying to its ultimate conclusion the generalization that 
scientific and technological advance belongs to all society. 
Thus, some political democratic institution would have to 
be evolved that would make possible enormous research and 
educational expenditures, perhaps even in the order of mag- 
nitude of our present defense spending. Industry-wide, re- 
gional, national, and even international laboratories, insti- 
tutes, and programs would be initiated. Prizes and awards 
for mathematical and scientific break-throughs could be of- 
fered that would be ten times more lucrative than the Nobel 
prizes. (Sweden is, after all, a relatively small and poor coun- 
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try. The United States is in a far better position to undertake 
science awards commensurate with present inflation and TV 
standards.) Moreover, our entire attitude toward work and 
leisure might similarly undergo some basic modifications, 
The great American attribute of tinkering can be combined 
with the limitless challenge of scientific frontiers, and a truly 
new and modern set of institutions might emerge. 


§ 
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THE END OF THE “LONG RUN” 


Richard E. Sullivan 


I 


IF, A THOUSAND YEARS FROM Now, there still remains a Civi- 
lized society interested in its past, the historians of that 
distant era will undoubtedly seek some explanation of the 
role and significance of the goth century in the total stream 
of human history. Their evaluations of this troubled era will 
probably be numerous. Already the analysts of human be- 
havior have begun to diverge in their generalizations con- 
cerning the fundamental nature of the goth century. They 
speak in terms of the ethic of the “organization man,” of 
the victory of “the rebel,” of the plight of “‘the lonely crowd,” 
and of “the revolt of the masses.” Their estimates of the 
trends of this century suggest strongly that there is emerging 
a radical change in human outlook, capable of causing those 
looking back from the vantage point of a thousand years 
hence to conclude that the goth century was the point of 
departure for a fundamental adjustment of human values. 

However, after all manner of historians of the year 3000 
A.D. have picked over the bones of the goth century and pro- 
nounced their judgment of its place in the historical con- 
tinuum, the consummate historian and artist—the Toynbee 
of the gist century—will have his say. I suspect that he will 
disregard most of the trends that seem so world-shaking to 
us in the 1960’s in favor of a very simple characterization of 
our century. He will say that this was the first century in 
world history when man ceased believing that time was 
working in favor of his deliverance. He will point out that 
during the goth century all men were faced with the possi- 
bility that one twist of fate, one gesture, one ill-chosen word, 
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one ill-conceived act could result in the annihilation of ciyj- 
lization and humanity. Once that fact had sunk into the 
mass consciousness, our 31sSt-century Toynbee will say, then 
man could no longer explain his disposition to suffer evils 
on the ground that developments “in the long run” would 
remove them. Humanity could no longer depend on its 
ancient and respectable rationale for delaying the solution of 
problems, for condoning wickedness, for suffering tyranny, 
and for fending off danger—dependence on “‘the long run” 
developments which would remove the present source of 
discomfort. 

Perhaps as an historian I am too sensitive about the phrase 
“the long run.” I have heard my fellow historians use it to 
explain nearly everything across the whole spectrum of his- 
tory. I have read repeatedly the works of scholars who went 
to the utmost pains to describe a problem that bedeviled a 
past generation and who then proceeded to say that “‘in the 
long run” this difficulty resolved itself because of the emer- 
gence of new factors and forces. One cannot be subjected to 
this experience hundreds of times without being seduced 
into the assumption that “the long run” is some kind of 
fourth dimensional force which intervenes in human affairs 
to resolve all problems automatically and painlessly, irre- 
spective of how wisely or foolishly men may act at any given 
moment. Probably one could best define the historian as a 
disciple of the gospel of “the long run,” meaning that his 
function is and has always been to assure people that time 
works in favor of the welfare of men. However, if the his- 
torian is the high priest of this cult, around him are legions 
of worshippers whose acts prove that they are true believers. 
They go penniless to buy a car or a house with complete trust 
that in the long run they will find the wherewithal to pay 
for it. They sire children with genuine faith that the long 
run course of development will provide happiness for their 
offspring. They pour their best energies into the creation 
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of some seemingly fantastic machine or organization that 
promises in the long run to benefit someone. With charming 
innocence they console the heartbroken with the advice that 
time has a way of solving everything. They even sacrifice 
their lives for a cause on the completely unprovable assump- 
tion that their immolation will benefit the future. Faith in 
the magic of “the long run” is seemingly as much a part 
of the human make-up as the brain or the liver. 

So it has been since the beginning of human endeavor. 
A history of the world could be written around the theme 
of human reliance on the long run solution. It would leave 
little unaccounted for. Men have always been more content 
to wait for things to develop than to grapple with issues 
actively and immediately. They have been satisfied to suffer 
unspeakable indignities in the simple faith that eventually, 
“in the long run,” their situation would be alleviated. The 
revolutionist, intent on acting immediately to relieve human 
misery, is actually a rare figure in human history, although in 
the past he sometimes has been presented as the prime mover 
in the historical process. He attracts so much attention, I 
believe, simply because he represents such a unique specimen 
in the totality of mankind, such an unusual departure from 
the norm. The real moving force in human history has been 
the trusting, essentially lazy, somewhat frightened, yet always 
optimistic man who was sure that, if he waited, cosmic justice 
would be done in his favor. So numerous has been his breed 
that ‘“‘waiting for the long run developments” has always 
been a decisive factor in shaping human affairs. 


II 


Skimming back across the ages will supply numerous ex- 
amples to demonstrate the antiquity of the “long run” 
interpretation of the working of destiny. Although he left 
posterity poorly informed about his mental processes, the 
most primitive Old Stone Age hunter probably found his 
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greatest consolation during the lean season in the conviction 
that by waiting he would take his game; indeed the very 
method of his hunting emphasized the wisdom of waiting 
for nature to thrust her fruits on him in the form of an 
unsuspecting animal that wandered across his path by acci- 
dent. Certainly by the time the great civilizations of the 
ancient Near East had emerged, men had surrendered to the 
long run point of view. Both Egyptian and Babylonian re. 
ligious literature is replete with the spirit of calm resignation 
to the fact that the divinely ordained and controlled universe 
contained a safe refuge for puny man. No matter how the 
raging gods might shake the universal fundaments, still the 
outcome would be happy. The Nile might not flood for 
years, bringing desperate famine to Egypt, but the evil days 
would pass and those who waited would be rewarded. Here 
is the Egyptian way of expressing this conviction of the 
inevitable beneficence of the universe, as contained in a 
hymn to the god of the Nile: “If he is sluggish, then nostrils 
are stopped up, and everybody is poor. If there be a cutting 
down in the food-offerings of the gods, then a million men 
perish among mortals, covetousness is practised, the entire 
land is in fury, and great and small are on the execution 
block. But people are different when he approaches. . .. 


pee 


When he rises then the land is in jubilation, then every belly | 
is in joy, every backbone takes on laughter, and every tooth | 


is exposed.” Or, as related in Babylonian mythology, a devas- 
tating flood loosed by a vengeful god might destroy all things; 
yet, some other god was always considerate enough to provide 
for the protection of man, assuring that he would again 


flourish. In the long run the Egyptians and the Babylonians, | 


plus the many later Near Eastern people who adopted their 
basic outlooks, felt that they had nothing to fear. The uni- 
versal order assured them a place and a portion of happi- 


ness. What could be fitter symbols of the faith that time f 
worked for man than the pyramids, dedicated to the preser- | 
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vation of a dead body until such time as its immortality was 
provided for, even if that process required ages? 

Much more explicit were the Hebrew exponents of the 
idea that ‘‘in the fulness of time’”—.e., in the long run—all 
things would evolve toward perfection. The idea saturates 
the prophetic writings of the Old Testament. These writings 
were produced at a period in Hebrew history when, judged 
by the expectations of the chosen children of Yahweh, the 
future looked hopeless. ‘The Hebrews had suffered division 
of their hard-won national kingdom, conquest at the hands 
of the vicious Assyrians and sinful Chaldeans, and mass de- 
portation from their native soil and sacred temple to whorish 
Babylon. These tragedies were accompanied by a paralyzing 
religious confusion which took the form of extensive apos- 
tasy from Yahweh-worship. Yet listen to what the prophets 
cried in the midst of misery: “Come, my people, enter thou 
into thy chambers, and shut thy doors about thee: hide thy- 
self as it were for a little moment, until the indignation is 
overpast.” (Isaiah 26:20). How must the “little moment” be 
spent? “And the people shall be oppressed, everyone by an- 
other, and everyone by his neighbor: the child shall behave 
himself proudly against the ancient, and the base against the 
honourable.” (Isaiah 3:5). “And they shall look unto the 
earth; and behold trouble and darkness, dimness of anguish; 
and they shall be driven to darkness.” (Isaiah 8:22). But all 
that would pass. “Behold, the Lord God will come with 
strong hand. . . . He shall feed his flock like a shepherd.” 
(Isaiah 40:10-11). ““The ransomed of the Lord shall return, 
and come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads: they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.” (Isaiah 35:10). How long Zion must 
wait and suffer the prophets never say. Yet waiting is the 
solution to the problem. In the fulness of time today’s ills 
will be resolved by a cosmic force beyond man’s control, yet 
working for his ultimate deliverance. 
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Greek thought reflected a similar easy confidence that things 
would unfold themselves for the good, no matter how dread- 
ful the present might be. Who can forget the patiently wait- 
ing Penelope engaged in her senseless spinning amidst her 
greedy, too anxious suitors? Why did she not act to resolve 
her quandary? Because the operation of the universal order 
would bring back Ulysses. Homer the artist would have out- 
raged man’s moral sense by requiring so good a woman to 
bustle about trying to solve her own problems; time would 
resolve the issue. Greek drama in general breathes the wis- 
dom of accepting the present with the assurance that the 
future will remove the evil and the pain at hand. Inexorably, 
without overt human action, the house of Agamemnon is 
brought to justice for its transgressions, and the world is set 
aright. In the Oresteia, Aeschylus provides the theme of most 
Greek tragedies when he has Clytemnestra greet the return- 
ing Agamemnon with these words: “Maidservants, why do 
you delay? Straightway spread the purple tapestry, that Jus- 
tice may guide his steps to a home he little hoped to see.” 
Orestes sums up what wisdom lay at the other end of that 
carpet when in the Eumenides he says: “Time, that smooths 
all things, hath smoothed the front of my offence.” In the 
long run all is made right with gods and men; that is a law 
of the universe. Let none think that in Greece this philoso- 
phy was confined to the unenlightened believers in hoary 
myths. In his Republic, the rationalistic Plato reflects a com- 
parable trust that the passage of time would resolve even the 
greatest difficulties. After wrestling with a definition of the 
philosopher king and repeatedly demonstrating how remote 
the perfect political order is from the existent world, Socrates 
and his companions conclude that no philosopher king or 
perfect state ever existed. Yet this is no cause for despair. 
They agree that in the course of ages a philosopher king 
might be born and that his virtue might be recognized so 
that “he might bring into existence the ideal polity about 
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which the world is so incredulous.” (Republic, VI, 502). 
Socrates concludes on what is almost a triumphant note: 
“But we have sufficiently shown, in what has preceded, that 
all this, if only possible, is assuredly for the best.” (Republic, 
VI, 502). 

Christian thinkers caught up these many threads out of 
the ancient past to reassert a philosophy of history that as- 
sured all believers of the inevitable working out of things 
for the salvation of humanity. Their confident affirmations, 
made amid the disheartening spectacle of the collapse of the 
Roman Empire, the degeneration of Graeco-Roman moral 
values, and the onslaught of the barbarians, were unquestion- 
ably of major significance in unloosing the energy needed to 
establish a Christian civilization over much of Europe, west- 
ern Asia, and northern Africa. St. Paul catalogued enough 
evidence of human iniquity to force a man with any sense 
of justice to the conclusion that humanity was damned. Yet 
he did not reach that conclusion. “For I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
to the glory which shall be revealed in us.” (Romans 8:18). 
“For we know that the whole creation groaneth and travail- 
eth in pain together until now. . . . We are saved by hope: 
but hope that is seen is not hope: for what a man seeth, why 
doeth he yet hope for?” (Romans 8:23-24). “Therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord.” (I Corinthians 15:58). 
In the “fulness of time” (Ephesians 1:10) all would be made 
right; every Christian could build his life around that pre- 
cept. St. Augustine made it unnecessary for the Christian to 
trust in hope unseen by constructing a compelling philoso- 
phy of history embracing the past in its entirety to prove that 
God’s will would be done. By his reckoning, abundant evi- 
dence existed outside Scripture to prove that there was a 
purpose in history and that that purpose operated to exalt 
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the good over the evil, to alleviate the tainted past and 
present by providing a perfect city of God in the future, 
to exalt Jerusalem over Babylon. ‘The Christian, according 
to Augustine, need not despair, for God “orders all events in 
His providence until the beauty of the completed course of 
time, of which the component parts are the dispensations 
adapted to each successive age, shall be finished, like the 
grand melody of some ineffably wise master of song.” Dante's 
Divine Comedy supplied the most adroit artistic expression 
of the Christian conviction that a beneficial order assures 
human well-being. The poet’s long trek from earth to the 
bottom of hell and thence into the presence of God serves 
as a symbolical representation of humanity’s passage through 
time to ultimate fulfillment. Few pieces of art surpass the 
Divine Comedy as a statement of hope in ultimate perfection 
of mankind. 


III 


The passage of centuries and the flow of intellectual pur- 
suits into new channels gradually eroded the basis of the old 
faith that in the long run all things work out for the best. 
Most of the hope of the ancients rested in their conviction 
that superhuman powers had ordained the ultimate perfec- 
tion of man and the world. This premise eventually came 
under attack. The humanists of the Renaissance period 
doubted that man needed to depend on divinity for any- 
thing. Rationalists concluded to their own satisfaction that 
man possessed in his intellect a tool capable of elevating him 
to divine heights. Scientists discovered a method by which 
rational powers could be harnessed to the performance of 
feats surpassing the deeds of the gods. Slowly the proponents 
of these new schools of thought hacked to pieces the foun- 
dations of the old cosmic optimism upon which men found 
assurance that an almighty power would save everything if 
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one would wait for that power to unfold its plans through 
time. 

However, the revolt against God which, during the last 
four or five centuries, has rocked the foundations of the value 
system of western society has hardly disturbed the super- 
structure, man’s happy confidence that things will work out 
for the best. If anything, faith in “the long run” grew as 
faith in the Almighty declined. New reasons have been dis- 
covered to assure men that time would advance all things 
toward perfection and resolve all the evils that press in upon 
humanity. God can now be neutral or even non-existent. 
For the rationalists of the Enlightenment, the key to perfec- 
tion was education, that is, the process of unshackling man’s 
innate rational powers. Education was a process requiring 
time, a leading out that occurred step by step. John Locke 
and his disciples assured the world that the ideal polity could 
be created by reasonable men entering a compact for that 
purpose; they need only discover the right moment “in the 
course of human events’ to end forever the tyranny that had 
plagued unenlightened men. It remained for the scientists 
of the 19th century with their theory of evolution to formu- 
late a surer guarantee of ultimate perfection than did all the 
powers of Osiris, Yahweh, or Zeus. Evolutionism was the doc- 
trine of “the long run” par excellence. It applied not only to 
flowers, bugs, planets, and man the physical being; evolution- 
ism became the basic premise for a whole new science: social 
science. Herbert Spencer defined the new creed in these 
words: “Whether it be in the development of the Earth, in 
the development of Life upon its surface, in the development 
of Society, of Government, of Manufactures, of Commerce, 
of Language, Literature, Science, Art, this same evolution 
of the simple into the complex, through successive differen- 
tiations, holds throughout. . . . Progress is not an accident 
but a necessity. What we call evil and immorality must dis- 
appear. It is certain that man must become perfect.” The 
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prophets of ancient Israel could not have done better in 
assuring all that the millenium would arrive in spite of 
anything. Even the most radical revolutionary movements 
of the last century were in a sense softened by the universal 
faith in the inevitability of progress. Marx could thunder 
in one breath that the workers of the world must arise vio- 
lently to put off their chains; yet in the next he assured his 
audience that the downfall of the existing order and the 
coming of Utopia were inevitable. Thus the smashing of 
the old icons that has made the centuries since the Renais- 
sance so lively has not in the least threatened one of man’s 
greatest refuges, namely, the idea that in “the long run” 
nothing but good can befall man. Even with God banished, 
men found powerful reasons to live with “every tooth ex- 
posed,” sure that all would be well with them. 

These scraps of evidence selected from out of man’s past 
estimates of ultimate lot offer only vague hints of the power- 
ful grip of what has unquestionably been an eternal mooring 
for human life. Through the ages, in a multitude of ways, 
individuals and societies have lived and died happy in the 
thought that ultimately things would be perfect. Again and 
again the realities staring men in the face have been distorted 
to fit that frame of reference. Again and again action has 
been delayed because of a conviction that the passage of time 
would resolve what was currently evil and inhuman. It has 
become second nature for men to smile in the face of ad- 
versity, to bear all indignities with good cheer, and to move 
slowly but assuredly toward a happy future. 

And why should not man in the past have felt this trust 
in “the long run?” His own abilities and his environment 
have always, at least on the surface, combined to demonstrate 
empirically that such a faith was infinitely wise. Nature has 
always seemed an unassailable bastion assuring men that 
nothing cataclysmic will happen. The processes of reproduc- 
tion evidenced in nature seemed to bespeak eternity. For all 
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his demonstrated genius for evil, man seemed powerless to 
effect any fundamental change in nature. He could do no 
more than scratch the surface of the earth, clear away iso- 
lated patches of foliage, block up a few of the myriad streams 
that ribboned the continents, or kill a handful of his fellows. 
Who could think that such puny efforts had a chance to alter 
the fundamental process of nature—storm, earthquake, flood, 
and reproduction of the species? Neither had man’s past 
efforts to affect changes in his own society been spectacular. 
Lacking instruments of mass communication and rapid trans- 
portation, his evil schemes and good intentions came to 
fruition slowly and imperfectly in any society and in any 
age. His days on earth were pitifully limited, making it al- 
most a certainty that he would die, a martyr as it were, before 
his cause bore fruit. Well might he echo the reproof of Ozy- 
mandias: “Look on my works, Ye Mighty, and despair!” 
It was senseless to joust violently with destiny. The good 
things came slowly, as many wise men discerned in looking 
back across the past. Vergil reflected this sense of the necessity 
of growth in time when he argued in the Aeneid that all the 
centuries between Aeneas’ flight from Troy and Augustus’ 
victory at Actium were necessary to bring forth Roman 
greatness. Medieval chroniclers demonstrated the same con- 
cept when they began their histories of local monasteries by 
starting with Adam. The slowness of change was not, how- 
ever, cause for despair. Things did improve—in the long 
run. Herodotus knew of the great antiquity of the Egyptians, 
but he did not doubt the superiority of the Greeks. Thus, 
like two great beacons, nature’s order and man’s own demon- 
strated capabilities have always taught to past generations a 
single piece of wisdom: man should live with an eye toward 
the long run, doing nothing rash to relieve the troubles of 
the present but continuing down existent paths with assur- 
ance that all would be well. | 
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Now, at mid-2oth century, we are face to face with an awe. 
some fact. We no longer have the least assurance that the 
passage of time will resolve our difficulties, that either the 
plans of benign gods or the inexorable processes of nature 
or the wisdom of man are working for the perfection of the 
unwise and the imperfect. Anyone viewing the present ob- 
jectively must conclude that man’s ancient consoling faith in 
“the long run” is only an opiate, suspending its users in a 
fantastic world. Already some have put aside the pipe and, 
after the initial shock of abstinence, are beginning to discern 
the realities of the moment. The dimensions of the real situ- 
ation are indeed monstrous and terrifying. For it is clear that 
nothing assures that civilization or even life itself will exist 
a millenium or a year or a minute hence. No one can live as 
if some force beyond human control assures a happy future 
unless he is willing to live in a dream world. All must elimi- 
nate any considerations of “the long run” from their calcu- 
lations. For the first time in history, men must face the 
implications of living within a framework in which the fu- 
ture is a dubious quantity. 

It requires no great wisdom to discern why “the long run” 
can no longer figure very seriously in human calculations. 
Man has succeeded in wrecking the pillars upon which he 
had previously constructed his faith that the cosmic order 
moved toward perfection. The gods, of course, have long 
since been made to yield their control of destiny. Nature's 
processes have been made to surrender to human interven- 
tion, so that man has acquired extensive powers of manipu- 
lation over nature. So successful has been his assault on na- 
ture that it is now conceivable that the course of nature could 
be changed radically at any moment. The neutralization of 
gravity, the explosion of planets, the leveling of mountains, 
the manipulation of the weather, the creation of new forms 
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of life, the transmutation of existent species—these are but 
a few of the feats that man now has it within his power to 
perform. Such power signifies that the future order of nature 
will be what man chooses it to be. Certainly no one can 
believe any longer that nature is an impersonal force nudg- 
ing humanity toward a golden age and preventing man from 
destroying himself. Yet within the memory of living men 
that assumption was made without question. 

With the gods and nature deposed as protective forces, 
can man still rely on his own power to save himself and to 
assure his own inevitable progress? Alas, even man’s self- 
deification has been destroyed by his advancing self-knowl- 
edge. His vaunted reason has been demonstrated to be but 
a thin veneer hiding elemental forces of irrationality, his 
mind a shapeless lump capable of being twisted into a 
myriad of transitory forms. His body might well become the 
plaything of some demon who would choose to endow him 
with two heads or an aluminum heart or might suffer gro- 
tesque mutations resulting from irradiated genes. For human 
flesh itself is part of the natural order over which man has 
seized power. Man’s senses can be tricked and his cognitive 
powers blurred by a variety of psychological devices, many 
of which are already in use to convince him that he needs 
hundreds of things to make his life more comfortable, hap- 
pier, safer, and less demanding. Indeed, it is no feat at all 
at present to empty a man’s head of one set of values and 
pump in another; the job requires not much more effort 
than changing a tire, or at most, rewiring an electronic com- 
puter. On the basis of present knowledge, only the hope- 
lessly naive would place much trust in man’s innate trust- 
worthiness to work out—in the long, short, or any length of 
run—sensible solutions to human problems. 


Vv 


With God, nature, and man all dethroned as positive forces 
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assuring the ultimate salvation of the universe, it is indeed 
a strange new world we face. Never in the history of man 
has life seemed so meaningless, as a legion of modern poets, 
artists, and philosophers have attested, sometimes too vehe- 
mently to suit those who still live in the comfortable old 
world where one could trust “the long run” to remove all 
that was unpleasant, ugly, and evil. 

What are the implications of this new world? What is in 
store for anyone facing reality? 

It is possible that the startling discovery that the world 
has no built-in mechanism guaranteeing its ultimate perfec- 
tion will be the most salutary revelation in human history. 
Man may finally cease squatting on his intellectual and spir- 
itual haunches awaiting the inevitable alleviation of his 
current misery in “the long run.” He might stay his hand 
at some contemplated evil out of the realization that his 
power to manipulate nature and other men is so great that 
an ill-considered act could unloose a cosmic hecatomb. This 
alone would mark a spectacular improvement in human 
conduct. More important, man might be spurred to creativity 
by the realization that only positive, constructive action 
could affect any improvement in human affairs. 

However, to hold up such a rosy prospect of the new 
world is to prophesy against all the omens. The end of “the 
long run” seems rather to presage a troubled future spun 
out by several truly lost generations. Already men are demon- 
strating that something precious has been removed from 
their midst and that they are panic-stricken by the prospect 
of a future that could bring their destruction as easily as 
their perfection. Probably no one knows yet how severe will 
be the trauma caused by the breaking of the idol of “the long 
run,” but at least some portents have emerged to indicate 
that mankind may be entering an age of fantastic disturb- 
ances, all springing from his lost hope that everything will be 
well in the fulness of time. Disturbing as it may be, let us 
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list a few of these signs, admitting that the list might be 
lengthened considerably. 

First, men in ever increasing numbers will abandon all 
interest in the past. Ever since the cave dwellers sat around 
their fires trying to remember what custom said about the 
problem of the moment, men have always looked to the past 
to discern a pattern that would supply them wisdom to meet 
the present. They did so on the assumption that vast move- 
ments developing in time characterized the drama of life and 
that man must ride along with these movements. This is an 
almost impossible belief now, since nature and men can be 
manipulated quickly to achieve prodigious alterations of the 
course of affairs. The past suddenly becomes irrelevant. Why 
look back for wisdom when the wisdom gained may be ne- 
gated by a madman with a hydrogen bomb? Thus a genera- 
tion with no roots in the past is coming into existence; this 
is a kind of rootlessness with which the world has not pre- 
viously had to deal. An historian shudders at the impli- 
cations. 

Deprived of hope for the future and trust in the past, men 
will snatch ever more greedily for the security of the present 
moment. It will not take them long to decide that the only 
security of the present lies in pleasure. Only those things 
and those actions which bring contentment and comfort at 
this instant offer an intelligent safeguard against believing 
in false gods in this insecure world where universal destruc- 
tion is as likely as salvation. Universal Epicureanism may be 
bearable, but let no one forget Burn’s thought: “Pleasures 
are like poppies spread, / You seize the flower, its bloom 
is shed.” 

It seems clear that men will become increasingly reluctant 
to work for the rewards of a tenuous future. Not to sacrifice 
one’s mite of time and pleasure in order to labor for a future 
that may not emerge is logical to the thoughtful, soothing 
to the slothful. Yet a world lacking men who are willing to 
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work or even reluctant to work will be an impossible world, 
Work in some form is a sine qua non for a civilization; jts 
absence in any society threatens the vitality of that society, 

Most men, doubtful of the future, will hardly find it sen. 
sible to serve a cause. For causes are goals that their adher- 
ents trust and believe will be fulfilled in “the long run.” 
No historian can evade the conclusions that through the past 
ages human striving to hasten the inevitable has been a 
decisive force in shaping human destiny. To serve a cause 
demands that one assume that there will be a future in which 
the cause can come true. Put the future in doubt or admit 
that its shape may be inconceivably different from the pres- 
ent and a great cause makes little sense. The ordinary mortal 
will be compelled to decide that nothing can be gained from 
sincere devotion to a cause whose achievement is extremely 
dubious. He might better live unencumbered by commit- 
ments to the future. Needless to say, it will be a strange world 
when one can find no crusaders; yet that world is being born 
and may soon be heavily populated. 

All signs clearly suggest that we are approaching an age 
that will be marked by a frenzied, hysterical approach to its 
own current problems. This is to be expected in a world 
where mere indecision may unloose forces capable of destroy- 
ing everything. Take away the old assurance that whatever 
the decision, it cannot be fatal because time operates to solve 
all things, and individuals and societies can no longer ap- 
proach the issue with calm and deliberation. Decisions must 
now be leaped at lest delay spell catastrophe. Petty problems 
create major dilemmas because of the immense power that 
man can now unloose with little effort; thus we must expect 
to live constantly in a state of hysteria-breeding fear. Under 
the impact of repeated, soul-wringing crises, men’s thresh- 
olds of response may rise, necessitating the application of 
ever stronger stimuli to evoke reaction. This situation, call- 
ing into play all the tricks of mass communication, must 
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necessarily increase the cacophony assaulting human sanity. 
This can hardly be the old world, where the burden of deci- 
sion could occasionally be put aside for a few moments of 
rest and blessed silence, a retreat made possible by the con- 
viction that in the long run all would be well, whatever the 
decision of the moment might be. 

Finally, and most terrifying of all, is the possibility that 
we stand at the beginning of an age of complete amorality. 
For is not any code of morals fundamentally a set of rules for 
behavior built on the predication that there is a certain un- 
alterable order in the universe? Remove the unalterable and 
you negate the morality. At the moment it seems obvious 
that necessity of all kinds has been abolished. God, nature, 
and humanity are either discredited or malleable, depending 
on what man chooses to do with his knowledge and skill. 
It is inconceivable that any code of morals could have sanc- 
tion or relevance in this situation. Man is finally free to do 
what he pleases, which is the exact opposite of living in a 
moral situation. 

Has the picture been painted too darkly? Is what has been 
said nothing but an historian’s naive lament over the passing 
of a bygone age? Perhaps. The picture is far from clear at the 
moment. However, there is every indication that a revolu- 
tionary change in our system of values is under way as a 
consequence of the advances made in human knowledge and 
skill over the last few decades. What has happened is nothing 
less than the establishment of man’s control over his own 
destiny. In essence, man has finally become free, no longer 
restricted by jealous gods, plodding nature, or halting hu- 
manity. His knowledge has brought him the power to bend 
the course of events out of what previously seemed a pre- 
determined trajectory. However, this freedom has required 
the giving of an earnest which most men are surrendering 
reluctantly and with grave reservations. Once having gained 
the power and the freedom to make the world and mankind 
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what he wants, then man can no longer rest assured that 
impersonal forces, beyond human control, work to improve 
and eventually perfect humanity. There is no “long run” in 
which trust can be placed while men indulge in irrationality, 
meanness, or whatever foible strikes their fancy. A cynic 
might protest that in reality there never was a “long run” 
in which men could trust; those things in which men in the 
past trusted—God, nature, human _ intelligence—were as 
much chimeras a thousand years ago as now. This protesta- 
tion, however true it may be, really is not very impressive. 
The real significance of the moment, the fundamental con. 
dition that will make the historians of the year 3000 a.p.—if 
such there be—look back on the goth century as a turning 
point in human history, lies in the fact that recent develop- 
ments have demonstrated dramatically, obviously, and be- 
yond doubt that man is on his own and cannot trust in “the 
long run.” Never has humanity had to face this fact; there- 
fore, there has never been a moment comparable to the 
present. 
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